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Ceux qui ne font pas inftruits de nos obligations & de nos devoirs, regardeut nos exer 
cifes comme des amufemens que nous nous procurons, & fe font une idce riante de nos 
peines méme & de nos travaux. MonrT:SQUIEU. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


— 

A Comparifon of the Inftitutions of Mofes with thofe of the Hindoos, and 
other ancient Nations, &c. Sc. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Svo. Pp. 428. Kennedy, Nosthumbe:land, America. Johnfon, 
London. 1799. ) 

ITTLE as we are difpofed to fpare fchifmatics of any defcrip- 
tion; and much as we approved of the juft feverity exercifed 
fome years ago on the author before us; it is with no {mall pleafure 
we behold fectaries laying afide the little /picu/a of wa{pith controverfy 
and peevifh oppofition to the church, to wield the more manly quar- 
ter{taff of argument againft thofe who deny the divine origin of our 
religion altogether. “lo confound a philofophical unbeliever, or ftrenu- 
oufly to fupport the purity of the inffitutions of Mofes, are occupations 
in which Dr. Prieftley will always find us ready to applaud him. It 
was not without fome eagernefs to commend, that we opened the vo- 
lume now in our hands. We were curious alfo, to learn how the 

{pontaneous exile employs his time, in the new region which he has 

chofen for his country, in preference to Great Britain. 

The work might, with more propriety, have been ftiled an Epitome 
of the Inftitutions of the Hindoos; for the inftitutions of Mofes are 
very feldom introduced: and as Bifhop Lowth obferved to his anta- 
ees Warburton, that fix pages would contain all that he had faid of 

ofes in his divine legation, fo may Anti-Jacobin Critics fay of 

Prieftley’s Comparifon. It is dedicated to the Duke of Grafton; a 

curious fact, for which the conftant readers of our Review will be 

able to affign a very found UNITARIAN reafon, 

NO. XXXIX, VOL, X. B In 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


In his Preface the Door throws out a tub to the balena Britan- 
wica; in other words, he gives us a broad hit that he has diawn up 


Notes on all the Books of Scripture, a woik of contiverable exrenty 
} ’ 
Mail De 


at the feivice of my fricuds, and the a vie Whevever i 

called for.” Equally Teady ro le ap from the po when funamoned 
to appear, is ** my Church Hiflory” in five V cot nes, Svo, ihe aus 
thor adds—‘* As before ine riots in Birmineghim ft was engaged with 
fome friends in @ mew trunflation of the Scriptures, nd b Se nearly 


ahha ,* 


finiihed the part that i bad undertaxen, which was tne Aaziozraph 
and which was deftroyed at that time, 1 thall here puohih: the 
plan,” &c. 

In fuch a manner does the doctor fwell his work with matter not 
‘neceflarily connected with the fubjedt in de ee poe plan, which 
we fhall not ttay to difcufs, and the whole Section XXI1i, ex- 
tracted from Buxtorfs Synagoga Judaica and te é Badeae. might in 


our opinion have been f{pared. 
We ha'ten to the work itfelf. Mi. Langles, the French tranflator 


of the Hindoo Aitopades, having impudently maintained, that the 
five Books of Motes are copied from Egyptian works, which were de- 
rived originally from India, Dr. P. enters the lifts in oppofition to 


‘ this hafty opinion, The argument is, of courfe, greatly in his fa- 


vour; but he fluctuates in no {mall degree, as to the antiquity of the 
Hindoo inftitutes, which we have never found reaion to imagine were 
more ancient than thofe of Mofes. No truft can be repofed on the 
calculations of the Hindoos themfelves ; we mutt rely upon internal 
evidence alone, If they have written teftimony of Paradife, the tree 
of immortality, the ferpent, and a being which counteracted the 
mifchiefs of the ferpent; if they read that the = man was called 
Adam, and the firft woman Manan-iva; if they have uncquivocal ac- 
counts of an univerfal deluge which deftroyed all mankind except 
eight perions; if they have upon record the intoxication of the Patri- 
arch thus preferved. if they ftile his fous Sherma, Charma, and rapeti, 
and fay, that he curfed Charma faying, Thou fhale be the fervant of 
fervants ; if, moreover, they ; »ppear to be acquainted with the prin- 
cipal circumftances of ‘the Hiftory of Ifhmael, and the facrifice of 
I{aac 5 we are perfuaded that thefe facts muft have been communicated 
to them by the Books of Moles. ‘I’o the fame fource they undoubt- 
ediy owe their knowledge of Brahma (or Abraham) and his wife Sara- 
vadi, that is, Sarah the /ady, or princefs. From the fame fountain of 
intelligence they muft have learned, that the world was created by 
God out of nothing; for none but an in{pired writer could have come 
municated fuch a fact; and man could not have invented it, becaufe 
it js mar to his experience. But Mofes had exprefsly faid that all 
was originally veld, m2 mn. Again, he had afferted that the Spirit 





* Pfalms, Proverbs, Job, Daniel, Efdras, ‘Chronicles, Canticles. Ruth, 
Lamentations, Eccletiaites, and Efther. 
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Pricftley’s Inflitutions of Mofes compared with the Hindoos. 3 


of God, toufe the {trong expreffion of Milton (who was well-{killed 
in Hebrew, and often draws his expreffions from the original text with 
peculiar propriety and force) fat brooding upon the fact of the waters, 
in order to produce the world. Flence, therefore, the Hindoos de- 
rive their notion of the waters being firit created with a thought, of 
a productive feed pinced in them, of a Divine power fitting inactive 
upon it a whole year, of the feed becoming an egg, of the egg divid- 
ing, and of its tw» divifions becoming the heavens above and the 
eaith beneath, If the Chinealas of Ceylon worfhip @ tree, in the 
form of which they believe their Gcd te have been once manifetted, 
it is eafy to trace thac circumftance to the dbufh of Horeb. In their 
mott foieain worthip we are informed that the riindoos ule lamps with 
feven branches, a cuftom mamfeftly Hebrew. They fubftitute clarified 
butter allo, wherever the Hebrew ritual required o:/; and their rever- 
ence for the bramin is manifeftly the refpect of the Roman for his 
augur, and of the Jew for his proptet. L ney mutt bave derived trom 
writings, pofterior to thofe of Moles, their ideas oj prede/fination, and 
their notion that a comet will one day involve all things in fire, and 
reduce the world to afhes.. So far, indeed, are we trom being of 
Opinion, that the fucred books of the Hindoo ‘¢ are probably as old 
as thofe of Mofes,” that we think the Doctor’s own documents efta- 
blifh, beyond doubt, the greater antiquity of Mots. 

The Doétor thinks it neceflary, for the honour of Mofes, to main- 
tain, that ‘* every fyftem of Heathenifm, ancient or modern, was 
formed on principles fundamenta!ly different from thole of the Hebrew 
fcriptures.”” Again, when comparing the religion of the Hebrews 
with that of the Heathen nations, he affirms, that ** no two things, 
which had the fame object, could be more unlike, the one being a 
perfect contraft to the other.” We are far from agreeing with the 
Doétor in thefe opinions. We look upon Mofes, not as the pro- 
mulger of a new religion, but as the reftorer of the primitive religion 
to its original purity. He is not an abolifher of cuftoms and ceremo- 
nies, but a reformer who purges the church of Ifrael of its errors 
only. If Dr. P. will compare the accounts given by Herodotus of 
the facred veftments of the Egyptian Priefthood, he will find that 
they were retained in the Hebrew tabernacle after the exodus. The 
Doétor has himfelf informed us, upon the authority of Pietro delle 
Valle, that in the worfhip of the Hindoos lights are fet up in their 
temples, drums and pipes are founded, proceilions are made, and a 
pricit dances almoft naked, . being covered only about the Iqins witha 
{mall piece of linen, and having a drawn fword in his hand. ** Can 
any perfon,” adds the Doétor, ** think this kind of werfhip compara- 
ble to the decent and folemn worfhip of the Hebrew temple ?”? And 
Can a tranflator of the Hagiographa, a writer of notcs on ail the books 
of Scripture, be ignorant of that fine paflage of Lfaiah xxiv. 15, g/o- 
rify ye the Lord with LiGHTs, ovwea? Can he be ignorant, that 
when the ark was brought up to the houfe of God, it was conveyed 
with timbrels and cornets, OF, Hy other words, with drums and pipes; 
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and that David danced before it, girded with a linen ephod, i.e. almott 
naked ? What ‘aid the daughter of Saul to him? ** How glorious was 
the King of Ifrael to-day, who uncovered himjelj 1» the eyes of the 
handmads of his fervants, as one of the vain tellows /hamele/sly unco- 
vereth himfélf!” Again, has the Dogtor forgot that paflage of the 
Hawiographa, in the penultimate ptalm, which requires the children 
of Zion, while they praife God in the dance, to have a two-edged 
fword in their hand? Verily, Doctor, the fervice of the temple was 
not fo fimilar to the fervice of the meeting-houfe, as p. 161 would 
Tead the unwary to believe. ‘The obiervances of the Hindoos are here 
perfectly Hebrew. 

Tne Door obferves, that 6* aufterities of no kind were prefcribed 
in the Books of M: fes. The Hebrews had only one prefcribed day of 
fafting in the whole year, and that not attended with any particular 
aullerity.”” But did they faft on no other occafions ? Is it not mani- 
feft that they brouvht out of Egypt fo many of the religious aufteri- 
ties, e{pecial'y fafings, with which Herodotus informs us that country 
abounded, that the burden of more would have been intolerable? We 
are indeed perfuaded, that the mu!titudinous occafions on which the 
Hebrews and o-her criental nations were accuftomed to wallow in 
fackcloih ‘and afhes, produced that fingular refpeéct for the afhes of 
cow-dung, which is found among the Hindoos. It muft be under- 
ftood, that in the ealt there has been in all ages an irremediable fcar- 
city of fuel. Hence the inhabitants ot thofe countries are compelled 
torcolle& the dung of catile, and to dry it for the ufe of the hearth 
and oven, See a proof of the practice in Ezek. iv. 15. The perfon 
therefore who fafted in afhes, ufed of neceffity afhes of cow-dung. 
If then we are told that in the Hindoo ritual {uch afhes are * thought 
to be of a holy nature,” we can readily account for that reverence 
with which the Hindoo {prinkles them on his forehead, fhoulders, and 
breaft. “The Hebrew and kgyptian, whom he imitates, were accuf- 
toined to do the fame. Norcan we draw a more lively picture of the 
faiting Hebrew, than we here find in the Hindoo; who, taking afhes 
in both hands, directs his thoughts to God, and befmears his head 
with them; and, as he wafhes, fingsa hyn of praife. 

Among the /icentious rites of the Hindoos, the Doétor claffes. what 
he ftiles the /afrvious dancing of Hindoo girls. He quotes a paflage 
from Captain Campbell, in which that officer laments, that in all 
ceremonies and on all great occafions, even in their religious worfbip, 
theie make a part of the enteriainment. ** The altars of their gods,” 
fays he, ** and the purity of their rites, are alike polluted by the in- 
troduction of dancing girls.” It is to be lamented, that men whe 
travel cannot diveft themfelves of that prepoffefiion in favour of 
European cuftom, which occafions them to view the ufages of other 
countries with contempt, and to deicribe them as indecent and ridi- 
culous. We know of but one modern author, who has been liberal 
enough to fpeak of the dance of the Egyptian girls at the rifing of the 
Nile, of which he was an eye-witue!s, in, terms of juftice. Chriftians, 
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and efpecially the more rigid and puritanical part of them, are very 
prone to conclude, that . sl} nations but themfelves are defective in 
their modes of worthip, and thank the gods am:/s. If, however, Dr. 
P. looks upon the cuftom here deic ribed as licen vious, how can he ac. 
qu t the daughters of Ifrael of improprie ys who are frequently repre- 
fented as dancing in the fame lively and enthuhaflic manner, while 
praile is fung to Jehovah ? An initance may de feen in me) XV. 
20. The cuftom condemned is in fact of very great antiquity, and 
has been fanétioned by the conitant ufage of God's peculiar people, 
At one of their public feftiwals, Dr. P. upon the authority of M. 
Sonnerat, reprefents the Hindoo congregation, of which the “dancing 
girls formed always a part, as repairing to fome facred fpot ** to the 
found of mutical inftruments, their heads crowned with flowers,” 
fome of them bearing lances, fabres, and ftandards. Is not the 
author aware of the fin ular refemblance here manifelted to Judith 
xv. 13 When they are faid to faft, to make vows, to lie on the 
ground, and walk over burning .co als ; does the tranflator of the 
Hagiographa forget that paflace of Ps. Ixvi ** thou laidit affliction 
upon our loins ; we went through fire, and through water; I will pay 
thee my vows?” Aovain, when he defcribes the Siberians as per- 
forming their religious rites in the cpen air, on eminences, or the 
banks of rivers, by night in general; is he ignorant that in all thefe 
refpects they perfectly correfpond with the Hebrews? Has he never 
read of the fielas of offerings upon the mountains of Gilboa?*# Or, 
to appeal to bis Hagiographa, knows he not fuch a paflage as, ‘* Blefs 
ye God in the congregation, from the fountain of Iirael 2+ and has 
he no rememberance of thofe “ fervants of the Lord, which dy night 
ftand in the houfe of the Lord,” and Jift up their hands in the 
fanctuary ? t 


*¢ The Hindoos, from about the time of Mofes, (fays Dr. P.) could 
calculate eclipfes, and had attained the rudiments of other branches 
of knowledge ; while agg Hraelites were not diftinguifhed for know- 
ledge of any kind.’ . 242. To this opinion, which the Doétor 
feveral times repeats, we cannot readily fubferibe. {f Moles himielf 
was ‘* learned in all the wifdom of the Eg gyptians,” it is not eafy to 
conceive that he led out of bondage a pe ople who had no knowledge ; . 
or that he kept them in ignorance, if he tound them unfkilled, There 
is an inftance recorded, in which we think the fuperior aftronomical 
{kill, of the legiflator at leaft, is plainly to be difcerned. In Egypt, 
from whence they had departed, the year began with the month 
Thoth, about the time of the rifing of the Nile. Knowled: re of this 
mode of reckoning is eafily to be traced throu: gh tne facred books ; 
and is particularly manifeft, when Mofes ftiles the feaft of taber- 
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nacles *¢ the feaft which is in the year’s end.” * Yet were the Hebrews, 
after the Exodus, by one of the firicteit injunctions of tiem leaver, 
taught to commence their year at the vernal equinox, If we find no 
other traces of aftronomical knowledge in tic wricings of M ves, it 
is neverthelefs to be prefumed that the fcience whicn the Hindvos 
derived from the Egyptians, was not cons eyed to them io © rly as ihe 
tinve.of Mofes, ‘1 he names and figures of the figns of the Zodiac, 
and the divifion of them into thirty degrecs each, if communiwated 
to the Hindoos by the Eoypians, mutt have becn inven ed by me 
latter after the departu'e of Motes; efpecially if he is to be confidered 
as the author of the book of Job. For, notwithflanding what has 
beeri advanced by that profound and infallible Doctor ti civiniiy and 
incomparable legiflator-yeneral, Tom Pan, the conftelations of Job 
are not the conitciiations of Greece and }gypt. But at whatever 
time, and from whatever quarter, the Hindeos become fk:iled in 
aftronomy, we cannot but admire, to find them dividing ther time 
into weeks; to find them fenfible that a monch here is equal to 
adayv anda wight in the moon, ane that a year is but a day and a 
Night to the inhabiiants of the north pole, We knew not 
that the Hebrews had attained to fo much perfedien in {ei- 
ence; but from the Hebrews the Hiadoos mutt certainly have 
derived te notion, that ** a thoufaid years is a day of 
Brahma.” 

from che Hebrews we alfo think that the Hindoos drew their con- 
tempt of the fwine, ticir cuftom of keeping up a man’s family by 
giving his wicow in marrage to his brother, their ceremony ot bathing 
jn rivers to wath away fin and purify the foul, their notion of fire 
having no power over the fage of perfect veracity, and their ufage of 
giving honey and butter to infants, for which fee Ifaiah vii. 15. wie 
the fame quarter came their notion of the angel Jafhter ; which is 
perfecily fimilar to the Egyptian opinion of the archangel Michael, 
that he is the caufe of the overflowings of the Nile. The retiring 
of ‘he damon towards the North, in p. 236, isa trong proof from 


whence the Hindoos became acquainted with demons. The prophet 


Vfaiah has reprefented Lucifer as taking the fame ftation. 

We have been fome'imes iurprifed at an apparent deficiency of re- 
collection in Dr. P. with refpect to matters of which we cannot fup- 
pole . im to be tunorant. Thus, he tells his reader, “* there is notin 
ali their hiftory, one example of a Hebrew Prieft attaining much 
wealth cr political influence.” Surely no priet! could be endowed 
with greater poltical influence than Aaron, Again, fpeaking of fas 
crifice, ** it exprefled,” fays the Doctor, * their a¢knowledgment 
that they received all trom God, by giving back to hum fome part of 
it.” And was this all? Did not facrifice aflume a more ftriking 


it. 
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fienification, when the hand of Abraham was arrcfted by the 
iP 


ano! 


ae) 


Po prove the fuperior purity of the inftitutes of Mofes, the 
Do @er has, very in jud croufly, thou cht p oper to withdraw the veil 
entiely trom the indecent inftitutes of the Hindoos. His work, 
Cyesetot rey abqunds with poffages, which are rendered extremely dif. 
guftiny by their filthinefs and oebleenity. An excciadle quotation of 
this king occurs in P. 633. Othe inftances may be feen in pages 
200—219—239, and 263. The fatter is abominable. “The whole 
of icctron xvi, is of the fame complexion. he pnance called 
Santapand, which the Doctor fo wittily pr: ypotes to faiten on his an- 
tayonit M. Laneles, in ep. 210, is pre-cminendy nalty, We were 
truly happy to find, in p.229, that M.-Langles had not thought 
proper to tranflate certain ae of the Jiitopades, on account of 
their groli 3; for we felt ourielves fatisfied, tiat, however deteftable 
they might be, they would have been republithed at full length by 
Dr. P. His modelty never checks him but once; when he reports 
of the Gentoo laws, * of women they fay fome thing fo grofs, that 
I cannot Copy it.” Foh! Doctor, it is fulfome. “Away to the 
ap tnecary’s for an ounce of civer, to fweeten thy imagination. The 
inititutioas of Mojes required no fuch foil as this, to fet off their 
purity. 

As we cannot excufe the author for his obf{cenity, fo neither can we 
overlook patlages of his work which are irreverend and unfcriptural, 
When it is confidered, that not only the church of Rome, but the 
church of En: gland, and a very great m.: ajority of Diffenters of every 
defcription, acknowledge the dogtrine of the Trinity as founded in 
holy writ, we cannot but efteem it an unpardonable infult in Dr. P. 
to ftile Viclinos the fecond per fa n in the Findoo Trinity, P. 56. Again, 
in P. 58, while {peaking of the indecent reprefentation made by the 
Hindoos of the creative power, the Doctor has mentioned to lightly, 
and in conjunction with fupe ‘{titions fo obicene, the third perfon of the 
Trinity, that our abhorrence was excited as we read. He proceeds to 
intimate that God produced all things in the beginning by a mere word 
of command; without dividing himfelf into three, or any number of 
parts, for the purpofe of creating or governing the world. Such a 
fyftem he thinks far more fimple than that of the Hindoos, fince it 
exhibits one great obje ouly of our regard, and not @ multiplicity of 
them, in which the idea of tne fublime is lott by the divifion. To 
thoie who differ from the Doctor in thefe fentimen:s, he imputes /e/S 
exaited ideas, and concludes with an il!iberal aad. ungrammatical 
{neer, that “ they are little minds who r-afon like thefe Bramins,’”” 
When, however, we critics read‘in the inftitutes of Menu, of ** an 
incomprehentible power, who having created the univerfe, was 
azain abiorbed in the Supreme fpirit,” we cannot but efteem the 
Hindoos more accurate divines than Dodétor Prieitley, If the Hin- 
doos acknowledge one tupreme Being, from whom all power is 
@ezived ; but fuppofe that the immediate government of the world is 
B 4 placed 
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placed by him in othr hands ; does not this notion perfectly corref- 
pond with our Saviour’s declaration, “ all power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth?” Let Dr. P. irreverensdly talk of the preaching 
of a carpenter and filhermen; et him artfully fpeak of fuch men as 
Noah, Abraham, Mofes, and ‘fe/us ; and thus, hiding himieli in the 
armour of Jofhua, pitifully aflert the mere manhood of Chrift: we 
fhail ever be at hand to expofe his wiles, and detect his fallacies. It 
twas lucky for him, that he was born an Englifhman, ‘ in Greece 
as well as Rome,” he has told us, that ** any contempt exprefied 
for the publi¢ religion was decmed unpardonable, as appeared in the 
cafe of Alcibiades.” p. 88. Of the Hindoos he has alto related, 
that ** they confider all thofe who blafpheme the divinity, as monfters 
to be avoided with the utmoft care.” P. go. 


In the fame manner in which he palms upon his readers his ine 
vetcrate Socinian nvtions, does this never to-be-converted Doctor 
obtrude upon them his political errors alfo, Pofleiled of a bappy 
talent of introducing extraneous matter, he feems to think nothing out 
of teafon, which can by any means be forced into his diflertation. 
In his preface, he trumpets forth the praifes of the French revolution, 
with a pertinacity of opinion worthy of the moit drivelling dotage, 
«¢ Notwithftanding all the evil,” fays he, ‘* that has taken place 

which has chiefly been owing to a moft impolitic, and I will add, 
wicked and unprincipled coalition of other powers to dictate to and op- 
prefs that country) | itill truft that the con{equence of that revolution 
will be great and happy, and that the final iflue of the prefent difturbed 
ftate of the world will be that glorious and moft defirable ftate of 
things, which is the fubject of fo many prophecies.” We pant for a 


fizht of the Doétor’s notes on all the Scriptures! and particularly on ° 


thefe intereftins prophecies, which were mace. for the French revo- 
Jution. The Doétor, it feems, is of opinion that the world, ‘* whether 
it had a beginning” (is there any doubt of it?) * or was, like its 
author from al] eternity, is for ever progreflive, continually advancing 
from imperfect to pertect.”” Ic may be fo: but how is the French 
revolution to affift. in producing fuch confequences? Can this 
boafted pertectibility arife from the abolition of religions? Says not 
Cicero, ina paflage quoted by the Doctor (Pp. 286), “ this will be 
attenied with the greateft confufion in the bufinets of life: nay I do 
not know but that, with the lofs of religion, the foundation of all 
confidence of men in jociety, and even of juftice, the moft important 
of the virtues, will betaken away?” 


In page 113, the Door acquaints us that “ the greateft ftrefs 
imaginable is by the Hi: doos laid on the difference of rank in fociety, 
and in their opinion nothing can be of more confequence.” As we 
have been furprized at their wifdom on many other occafions, fo we 


cannot help applauding their difcernment here. But what fays 
Dr. P? og 7 


“ All men, it cannot be denied, are born equal ; and reafon requires, 
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that 20 difindtion: be made after birth, befides fuch as the good of the whole 
community makes necetiary. .it is, no doubt, she bef upen be avbee, that 
the fon Jrould inberit the faiber's eftate, becaufe ii is a por erful motive to 
indutiry ; and moft nations have allowed peculiar privileges to certain 
claiies of their citizens, in order to prevent.dangerons contentions, and be- 
caufe it was thought that, educated as they neceflarily would be, they 
would be better qualified to ferve their country in certain refpecis. On thes 
account there have been families ot Noxsxrées in mott of the countries of Eu- 
rope. But this had been found by experience to have been carried tod far, 
that is. farther than the common good required. Such privileges are iow 
genera ly rezaraed wth jealoufy and diflike. “Vey have not been adopted in 
this country (America), they are now difcarded in France, and in oiher 
countries of l.urope,” 


The Doétor prefently adds— 


« In the Eaft, in general, there are no hereditary honours or employments, 
except in that of the reigning family, and, in fome, that of the priefthood, 
becaufe it was thought that a peculiar degree of fanctiry (the idea of which 
was by fome means or other attached to a particuler tamily) made them more 
reverenced. But the Hindoos have not only hereditary princes and priefts, 
but every feparate employment is confined to certain tribes or families, 
and ihe moti unneefary and unguf? distinctions are made with reipe& to 
them,” 


We forbear to animadvert upon thefe paffages, as our readers are 
no doubt already fatiated with the performance betore them. Its 
conclufion, however, we cannot help obferving, is worthy of the 
Doétor’s years. 

H ving finithed his comparifon of the inftitutions of Mofes with 
thofe of the Hindoos, the Do@or next indulgcs us with his Remarks 
on Mr Dupuis Origin of all Religions; a work which is juftly fliled 
** the moit extraordinary production of the prefent, or of any pre- 
ceding age, and the ne plus ultra ot infidelity.’ This daring writer 
has maintained, that the five Bocks of Mofes are a mere Arabian 
tale, avd that no fuch perfons as Jacob and his twelve fons, or Chrift 
and his twelve Apoftles, ever exilled, both being perfonifications of the 
fun and the twelve figns of the Zodiac. He has tarther afferted, that 
there neither is, nor can be, any fuch thing as revealed religion; and 
he confiders all accounts of fupernatural interpofition (to ufe the 
Do@or’s own words) as abfolutcly incredible. The Apocayp/e fur- 
nifhes him with a large field tor the difplay of his fingular notions, 
and while he gravely condemns both Botluet and Sir [faac Newton, 
as having failed in their int: rpretation ot if, he ventures to pronounce 
it a Phrygian work. All thefe ridiculous opinions, the Do@or has 
combated with confidcrable pleafantry, efpecially when he obferves, 
that if the patriarchs were the twelve figis of the Zodiac, then mutt 
Mofes have held that his great grand-father Levi, was not a man, but 
a conftellation of {tars. 

But while we heartily approve of the manner in which the abfurd 
notions of Dupuis are held up to contempt, we lament that a few 
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To 
Pricftleian opinions make their appearance here and there, which be- 
tray fomewhat of that philofophieal {pirit, which occafions certain 
perfons to pride them/elves, in departing {rom the fentiments and prac- 
tices of the vulgar, whom they treat with undeferved contempt. The 
Door, for inftance, believes with M. Dupuis, that the hiftory of 
the Fall of Man is an allegory, an uncertain tradition, an hypothefis, 
p. 226. Auother hypothefis is the miraculous conception ot Jelus, 
which, though fupported by the authorities of St. Ma‘hew and St. 
uke, is wet, in Doctor P’s opinion, entitled to any credit. A third 
notion of the fame kind is, that there is no reference to a ** divifion 
among the angels,” to be found in the {cripturés, except in the fe- 
cond epiltle of Peter, and that of Jude. A fourth is, that there is no 
devil: a fifth, no demoniacal poileflions. 
When we meet with fuch {trange opinions, we unavoidably recur 
to that pallage of page 331, ‘* how many fincere Chriftians are 
there in Catholic, and even Proteflant countries, who have never read 
their Bibles through: and though the Doétor may have tranflated 
the Hagiographa, we cannot but conclude that he has read the whole 
mafs of fcripture, either fuperficially or not at all, or that his me-. 
mory is become paralytic. This we fay, with reference to the 
«¢ divifion among the angels” in particular, which the Door main- 
tains is partly founded on a wrong interpretation of St. Peter; after 
which he thus boldly proceeds, ‘* that there is fuch a perfon as the 
Devil ts no part of my faith, nor that of many other Chriftians, nor 
am I fure ‘ee it was the belief of any of the Chrijttan writers,” 
p- 342. Why then is the Doctor angry with M. Dupuis for his 
attack on the Apocalypfe, the work of a Chriflian writer, which ex- 
prefsly {peaks of that o/d jerpent, called the Devil, and Satan? We 
Vifhuin to produce other authorities, and content ou felves with ob- 
ferving, in the DoQor’s own words, ‘* one would think that a perfon 
who wrote in this manner could never have read the New Teftament,” 
p- 245. It will, however, be matter of {mall furprife to the Do@tor’s rea- 
ders, that, having already difmitled two perfons of the Trinity from his 
creed, he fhould at length with to banith the devil alfo, and his whole 
train of demons. ‘* Ncither do I believe,’”’ fays he, “ the do&rine 
6f dzmoniacal poffeflions, whether it was believed by the facred writers 
er not.” Surely this is the very fin which our Lord reproved in Ni- 
codemus. That difciple acknowledged Jefus to be a teacher come from 
Ged, and yet thought himfelt at liberty to cavil and fay, how can thefe 
things be ? how can a man be born when he is ald? Our Lord’s argu- 
ment tends to convince him that a divine inftruétor can preach only 
truth, that he /peaks only what he knows, arsed teftifies what he has feen ; 
and that therefore his witnefs ought to be received, though his words 
may be incomprehenfible. ‘* Yet,” fays Dr. P. **T believe not inthe 
doftrine of demoniacal poff. Mons, whether it was believed by the facred 
writers or not, &c. They might not be competent judges,” &c. P- 342. 
With refpe& to the mirccnlous conception of Jefus, which” the 
Doéor boldly pronounces, in the face of two Evangetifts who have 
recorded 
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recorded it, to be ‘* not entitled to any credit,” we fhall confront 
him with an argument of his own, which, having two edges, is cal- 
culated to wound the author as feverely as his antagonift. ‘* There 
is,” fays he, ¢* all the evidence’that is ever required in fimilar cafes, 
and much ftronger than in any other cafe of the kind, that the four 
gajpels, and the other books of the New Teftament, were written by 
the perfons to whom they are ufually afcribed, and confequently 
while the tranfa@ions recorded in them were recent ; {fo that the pexfons 
into whofe hands they immediately came, were judges of the truth of the 
accounts. And thefe books, having been by them tranfmitted to us 
as genuine and true hiftorics, we have their teltimony in addition to 
that of the writers, to the authentictty of the gifpe: hifory.” p. 358. 
Strangely at variance with himfelf muft that writer be who can hold 
fuch fentiments, and doubt of the miraculous conception, and of the 
divinity of his Lord ‘ Into-fuch abfurdities and contradictions, 
will {trong prepoileffions betray men.” p. 261. [ris not improbable, 
that the Doctor tound it impoffidle to get rid of the divinity oi Chrift, 
without denying his miraculous conception. 

M. Dupuis reprefents J fus as the proper objet of worthip to all 
Chriftians: Dr Pricitley fays -* the New Teftament reprefents him 
in no other light than that ofa great prophet.” p. 343. Here both wri- 
ters are in error: truth lies between them; but we conceive it to be 
farther remote from Prieftley than Dupuis. The Door is more 
accurate, when heailerts that the Evangelifts fay nothing of thy f-cfon 
of the year in which Chrift was born. Had he been acquainted with 
the arguments of Mr. Mede on that head, he might have encountered 
his blundering altrological adverfary with very great advantage, and 
mult {peedily have defeated him, with his ‘ horofcope of the God 
of Day, born inthe winter folitice at midnight, on the 25th of De- 
cember, the day on which the ancient marbles fix the birth of the in- 
vifible fun.” p. 353. ¢ 

The Do&or clofes his volume with an addre/s to the Fews. Here 
he endeavours to convince the ** defcendants ot Abraham, Ifaac, and 
Jacob,”’ that their deliverance is at hand: ** but when I fay at hand, 
I do not mean this year or the next, or the next twenty or thirty years.” 
Lefs than half a century, the Doétor calculates, will finifh the bufi- 
nefs, p. 402. In the mean time the European monarchies, which have 
always been ten, or fufficiently near to that number to fatisfy Dr. P. 
that they are the tem toes ct Daniel’s image, are to tall all at the fame 
time. France, according to the DoGor, (p. 408) is already fallen ; 
and “* whenever we fee any of thefe monarchies deftroyed, we may 
conclude that the fall of the reft will foon follow: the fame train of 
caufes and events, which in the hands of Providence were the means 
of overturning the firlt, w7/l continue to operate till the defiruion be 
univerfal.”’p. «99. And though many monarchies are not yet actually 
fallen, the Doétor flatters himfelf that, through “ the increafing 
prevalence of republican fentiments,” they are “ thaken to their very 
centers,” ‘* There are in them all,” fays he “ fo many internal 
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caufes of diffolution, efpecially their enormous de4/s and taxes, (alas 
for Great Britain!) and thofe continually accumulating, that even 
peace cannot be expected to fave them, any more than it did France.” 
p. 409. The reign of the Meffiah, the Doétor is quite certain, is to 
commence on the fall of the Papal power, accompanied, as it will be, 
with that of all the monarchies of Europe, p. 401. The overthrow of 
the Turks is, in his eftimation, an event which will immediately 
precede the reftoration of the Jews; a fevere philippie is therefore 
pronounced upon the Turkifh empire, (p. 410.) its deftruction is 
deemed defira le, and in the warmth of his zeal the Doétor earne/tly 
prays for its diffolution, Such is the Chriftian charity of Unitarian 
diffenters. The Doétor concludes with fubferibing himfelt the:r bro- 
ther in the fale worfbip of the God of their Fathers. We wifh them 
joy of fuch a brother ; and we are forry to obferve, that a man who 
thus hates his enemy, and thus rejeéts the cleareft truths of his reli- 
gion, is indeed, in our opinion, not only a/mof, but altogether, a Jew. 








Pye’s Alfred; an Epic Poem. 
(Concluded from Pp. 347, Vol. 1X.) 


E left Alfred at the clofe of the third Book liftening, enrap- 

tured, to the prophetic ftrains of the Druid, He is now in- 
‘terrupted by the arrival of Arribert, a Saxon, with the welcome in- 
telligence that the Earl of Devonfhire had defeated Hubba, the leader 
of a new Danifh armament from the Weft. The action is admirably 
told. The Karl, it appears, was fhut up in Kenwith, and the be- 
fiegers regarded him as a certain prey. 

*¢ The exulting Danes, by fancied vitory crown’d, 

With bitter taunts their prey devoted wound. 

 Perith by want, or fall beneath our fwords, 

* Or kneel,’ they cry, ‘ fubmiflive, to your lords.’ 

Silent, and fad, we ftand.—Our gallant chief 

Heaves the deep groan of mingled rage and grief ; 

Points to the fcene of ruin, ftretch’d afar, 

Adds not a word, but gives the fign for war. 

Not with more fury down the rock’s fteep fide, 


Rolls the wide cataract its thundering tide, 


Than Devon’s hardy fons refiftlefs pour’d 
War’s fiery torrent on the barbarous horde.” 


The confequence of this victory was the capture of the enemy's 
magic ftandard; which is thus defcribed, 


*¢ And that famed ftandard which the accurfed loom 
Of hags malignant wove in midnight gloom, 
The feble raven, weiard art imbues 
With drops diftill’d from Hell’s unwholefome dews, 
Which often‘o’er the enthufiaft troops had hung, | 
And, ’mid the foe, infernal horror flung ; 


For, 
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Pye’s Alfred. 
For, in the magic folds, terrific glare 
Pale Fear, and thameful Flight, and black Defpair ; 


Torn, and defaced, amid the vi¢tor bands, 
A monument of refcued freedom ftands.’’ 


Thofe of our readers who recolleé& the Tres imbris torti radios, &c, 
of Virgil, will readily agree with us, that if Mr. Pye had that paf- 
fage in his thought, he has made a noble ufe of it. We fuppofe he 
has fome autherity for the manner in which he fpells the word 
weird. 

Alfred returns to Athelney, which he quits for the laft time, with 
his faithful followers, and repairs under fhelter of the night to Ken- 
with. Here occurs one of thofe couplets, which we have already no- 
ticed, as evincing a culpable degree of negligence, culpable, becaufe 
fo eafy to be avoided. 


‘¢ When with meridian force, the orb of day 
‘* Hung high in heaven’s blue vault his fultry ray. 


From Kenwith the combined forces proceed to Selwood Foret. 
Here Alfred pitches his camp, and erects His ftandard, The effe& of 
this is beautifully defcribed. 


e *Mid Selwood’s fhade, 
Flow’d Alfred’s banner to the wind difplay’d. 
Not in the micright ftorm (no ftarry ray 
To guide his vetiel through the watery way,) 
Feels the chill’d mariner more keen delight, 
When the bright Pharos blazes to the fighr, 
Than Albion’s fons now feel, to view on high, 
This loadftar thine, of peace and victory.” 





We have now a pretty and pi€turefque enumeration of the various 
multitudes that flocked from every part of the country to join their 
long-!oft monarch ; this ts clofed by a judicious, and well-timed re- 
flection, on the fate of young Donald. 


‘¢ Yet mid the fquadrons fpreading o’er the plain, 
Looking for Caledonia’s fons in vain, 
In mournful tint pourtray’d, his (Alfred’s) fancy draws, 
Blooming in youth, and warm in Virtue’s caufe, 
The brave and generous Donald’s haplefs doom, 
His warlike fire quench’d in a watery tomb ; 
From his full eye the tears of forrow ftart, 
And fighs of fever’d friendthip {well his heart.” 


Affected, apparently, by the generous attachment of the people te 
Alfred in his diftrefs, the poet interrupts his narrative for the fake of 
introducing fome obfervations on the ** ufes of adverfity.” To fay, 
that they are pertinent, is little: they are ftriking, energetic, and 
poetical in the higheft degree. We would willingly tranferibe the 
whole ; but our limits will only admit of a partial extract. 


«¢ True 
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p True Friendhhip thrives in war's unkindly foil, 


Nurtur’d by matval cares, and mut,al toil, 
Stera Indepencence there,—too proud to ftand, 
F Ohbfequiovs bowing, ‘mid the courtier band— 
Flames in the forward df the embatiled field, 
His bleeding breaft his-honour’d fovereign’s thield. 
And modeft Difidence, whofe dazzled eye 
Shrinks from the glance of fcepter’d majefty, 
On the refulgent glare of mail-clad foes 
The eagle look ot bold defiance throws ; 
Prefies before him in the battle’s ftrife, 
And ranfoms, with his own, his monarch’s life. 
_Then, while to union common dangers draw, 
Loft in the foldier’s love, the fubjeét’s awe, 
O’er the refpect that true allegiance feels, 
The kindlicr hue of warm affection tteals, 
And as their tints the focial pailions blend, 
The fword that ferves the prince, protects the friend.”” 


A council is now held, in which Alfred forms the celebrated refo- 
lution of exploring the Danith camp. The claffical reader will im- 
mediately perceive that Mr, Pye had the fecond book of Paradife Loft 
before him. To fay the truth, he could not have found a better mo- 
del ; and we are not difpleafed to fee the treafures of our great Poet 
fo judicioufly applied. The following, however,.is Mr. Pye’s own; 
it will thew, that whatever:may be his motives for borrowing, poverty 


of conception, or infelicity of expreffion, is not amongft the num- 


ber. With the exception of a fingle word, it is eminently beauti- 
ful. 

‘¢ Now, unmolefted by the fcouts, he pafs’d, 
For o’er the bard a facred fhield is caft, 

Graced, and revered, even by the fierceft throng, 
In confcious fafety moves the man of fong. 

By watted fields and ruin’d farms he hies, 

Till, full in fight, the Danifh tents arife ; 
There, fearlefs mingling with the hoftile train, 
He pours fweet Melody’s enchanting ftrain ; 
Entranced, around the liftening Pagans ftand, 
And tranfient rapture foothes the favage band, 
While, with attentive look, amid his foes 

A foldier’s eye the royal minftrel throws, 
Surveys the trenches’ depth, the turf-raifed bar, 
And, as he warbles, meditates the war. 

‘© Amid the banquet’s glee proud Guthrum heard 
The ftrain melodious of the {cepter’d bard. 
Summon’d to grace the royal tent he ftands, 

And {weeps the thrilling ftrings with fkilful hands. 
His ardent mind, as ftruggling paffions fire, 
Indigonant thus to proftitute his lyre, 

He pour’d fuch fervid energy of fong, 

As roufed the fiercenefs of the boiiterous throng : 
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For faricied fights the zip/p rout prepare, 
And grafp imagined arms, and beat the empty“air. 
"Till, as the fumes of foul debauch arife, 
Ww ith limbs enervate, and with fwimming eyes, 
- 'To feverith reft the reeling train retire, 
And drown in fleep the vifionary fire.”’ 


Alfred is difcovered, notwithftanding-his difguife, by Edgar, a 
Saxon, to whofe care he had entrufted his wife and infant fon. Ed- 
gar, however, proves faithful; he warns the King of his danger, in- 
forms him of the convent in which Elfitha had “taken ihelter; and 
promifes to accompany him to the army. 

In a note on this paflage Mr. Pye fays, “ the ftory of Alfred going 
in difguife to the Danifh camp, &c. is not mentioned by his cotem- 
porary biographer Afler, who afcribes the victory to intrepidity, per- 
feverance, and the divine favour. I have therefore adhered to Affer’s 
account of the battle of Eddington, and made the view of the camp 
conduce, ultimately, only to the fubordinate event of Elfitha’s dee 
liverance.” p. 139. 

We do not much approve of this. The ftory is fo pleafing, and, 
withal, fo generally received, that Affer’s filence will fcarcely jultify its 
omiffion ; ; and we are inclined to think that with infinitely lefs inge- 
nuity than Mr. Pye poflefles, it might have been turned to admirable 
account, in the fefcription of the enfuing battle. 

It is eafy to fee that the author has feveral allufions to modern times, 
and modern characters. In thefe we think him, in gentral, exceed- 
ingly happy. Here is one, which the fagacity of the reader will not 
fail to apply. 

‘© With joy and gratitude they faw reftored, 
Crown’d with fuccefs, and fafe, their mueh-loved lord. 
With kind and friendly zeal the faithful train 
Heap the full board, and {pread the couch in vain; 
No thought has bie of hunger or of reft, 

While fair Elficha’s image fills his bwcalt 3 ; 

Even with diminifh’d luftre Glory thined, 

And love, with England, fhared the monach’é mind, 
Not the wild blaze by feverifh paSion blown, 

For chatte Affection’s pure unfullied throne, 

Is Alfred’s breaft, whence thofe true virtues {pring, 
Which form a people’s friend, a patriot king.’’ 


Alfred now proceeds to the convent in queft of Elfitha. His com- 
ing appears to be well-timed; for. the fanctuary had juft been attack- 
ed, and forced by a horde of Danes ; whom Alfred, however, fuc- 
ceeds in repulfing. The meeting with Elthifa is well given; yet we 
moft ftrongly object to the following couplet : 

“© As fond Adonetus clafp’d Alceftes’ charms, 
As Eleonora blefs’d her Edward’s arms.’’ 


** Referring (Mr, Pye fays) tothe flory of Edward the Firft and his Con. 
fort, 
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fort, as reprefented in Thomfon’s Tragedy of Edward and Eleonora. A 
moft-happy imitation of the Alceftes of Euripides.’’ 


All this is hichly injudicicus. The poet fhould always be the con- 
temporary of his hero:. future events, indeed, are feen by his pro- 
hetic eye ; but an unadorned mention of a fubfequent fact is not to 
confidered. We are confident that Mr. Pye will withdraw this 
flaye from his next edition., The prefent fcene concludes very 
utifully. 


«© Here ftopp’d her fultering voice, while copious flow, 
The ming'ed tides of Pleafure and of Woe. 
For while fhe raifed her eve in praife, the tear 
Of anxious ciffidence ft ll trembled there, 
Till her loved confort, with affeétion true, 
Kifs’d, from iis lovely fource, the pearley dew.— 
By mutual fondnefs every doubt allay’d, 
And years of pain in one fhort moment paid.”” 


The whole party now return to Selwood, where Alfred has the 
fatisfaction to find his army greatly increafed by the junction of young 
Donald’s forces; which he had fuppofed to be loft in the florm that 
feparated them. The book concludes with the Prince’s narrative of 
their providential efcape ; and a romantic and pleafing tale of his early 
and innocent attachment to the wife of A!fred. 

The fifth Book opens with the introduction of a new character. 
Ceg|ph, whole defection had occafioned the Jols of the fatal battle of 
Wilton, finding himfelf neglected, and infulted by Guthrum, the 
Danith chief, repairs again to the ftandard: of his Sovereign; con- 
feffes his errors, and his injuries; and fupplicates for the means of 
vengeance on his betrayers. We cannot fpeak in terms too warm of 
this part of the poem, 


‘© This forfeit life 
Think not I with to fave—to carry hence 

A confcience deeply ftain’d by foul offence.— 
Each avenue to fame and virtue crofs’d, 

A name difhonour’d, and a daughter lott ; 

A daughter, by a ruffian’s venom’d breath 
Condemn’d, alas ! to horrors worfe than death, 
Can Ceolph, wretched Ceolph, with to live >— 
No!—all that he can afk, or thou canft give, 
Are means of vengeance.—Set me once again 
In the red vaward of the embattled plain.— 

I feek not glory—from her radiant roll, 
Envy’s malicious demons {narch’d my foul ;— 
But let me hunt, amid the toils of fight, . 
The fiend who dragg’d me down from Virtue’s height. 
Perhaps this arm, amid the battle’s roar, 


With laughter flufh’d, and fteep’d in Danith gore, 
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Through the proteflive thield and threatening darts 
May reach the foul abode of Ofwald’s heart : 
Then fhall, in peace, this tortured f{pirit fly, 
Whote only with is vengeance, and to die.”” 


The ufual fate of traitors, when they complain to thofe who have * 
proficed by their crimes, is ftrongly marked in the following paffage. 


‘© In vain to Guthrum’s feet I fappliant came, 
The fword of juftice in my eaufe to claim. 
While tears, and prayers, and threats, alternate trove, 
As the wild gui of veering paflion drove, 
Alas! a trattor’s tears unpiuied flow, 
And weak the threats of a difhonour’d foe. 
Then late Remorfe, with all a Fury’s tongue, 
In my ftunn’d eats * Woe to the vanguifh’d,’ rung.” 


We do not recollect to have met with a finer couplet than the laft, 
in the whole courfe of our poetical f{tudies, 

When the King informs him that Burthred (his rival for power) had 
fallen a victim to his love for his country, he burfts forth with equal 
pathos and nature. 


‘© And is he fall’n ?—~ the virtuous and the brave! — 
Sleeps Burthred ?—fleeps he in a foreign grave ?— 
O, glorious martyr in thy country’s caufe ! 
O’er thee no veil of fhame Reflection draws. — 
With indignation o’er my reeréant head 
While every friend to patriot faith fhall tread, 
With grief eternal o’er thy facred bier 
Shall injured Albion fhed the votive tear.” 


The army now fets forward to meet the Danes: on the borders of 
a foreft they find a female in the laft ftage of defpair, who, after de- 
claring that fhe is the victim of cruelty and luft, and exhorting the. 
troops to remember, and avenge her injuries in the day of battle, 
plunges a dagger in her breaft. 


‘© Half petrified around the warriors ftand, 
When, fudden darting from the aftonifh’d band, 
Rufh’d Ceolph forth—and as his eye furvey’d 
The breathlefs reliques of the murder’d maid, 

« My Emmeline !’*—with frantic tone, he cried, 
Then funk in death-like torpor by her fide.x— 
Now ftarting from the trance,—his maniac eye 
Fix’d on the pale remains that bleeding lie,— 
From the pierced heart he drew the reeking blade, 
With frantic look the enfanguined point furvey’d; 
While from his eye-balls darts, with horrid glare, 
The enfuriate wildnefs of fupreme defpair.— 

The impulfe checking, ere he gave the wound, 
Furious he dafh’d the weapon to the ground, 
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And, ¢lafping to his breaft, with frenzied force, 
The mangled bofom of the beauteous corfe, 

¢ O, injured Emmeline !—O, ill-ftarr’d maid! 
Sad victim of a father’s crimes ;’ he faid, 

© Awhile this loath’d exiftence I endure, 
Tomake the deadly blow of vengeance fure. 
Ye ruthlefs minifters of hell! I come, 

The author of my own and Ofwald’s doom !’’ 


Arrived in fight of the Danith camp, Alfred addreffes his gallant 
army. His fpeech, with a few flight changes, would not be inap- 
licable at the prefent moment ; when the land, he fo bravely re(cued, 
is again threatened by a horde more ferocious than the ancient inva- 
ders, under a leader more greedy of fpoil, more infatiate of human 
blood, than the moft favage warrior the North ever vomited forth ! 


** On civil ftrife what horrid ills await, 
Of foreign fervitude the grievous ftate, 
No words of mine need paint—for lo! it ftood, 
Drawn in the red charaétery of blood 
Fall in your fight—what time the haplefs maid, 
Sad viétim ! fell, felf-murder’d, on the glade.—— 
Ts therea father, lover, hufband, here, 
. Holds female charms, and female honour dear ? 
‘Let indignation urge each fatal blow, 
With more than De ai on the foe. 
Js there a warrior, ’mid this valiaet train, 
Who mourns a parent, fon, or brother flain ? 
O, let him fpeak the forrpws of his breaft 
In ftrokes of thunder on the Danifh ¢reft. 
If there be one, by guilty wiles mifled, 
Who ’gainft his native land his force has {ped, ; 
O, let him expiate now the dire difgrace, 
By tenfold vengeance on yon hoftije race ; 
And, in the blood of Scandinavia’s horde, 
Wath off the ftain from his poliuted fword.”’ 


The battle which enfues, and in which the reader knows Alfred 
ebtained a complete victory, is defcribed with fingular energy. 


‘* Loud blows the brazen tube’s infpiring breath, 
With fhouts of triumph mix’d, and groans of death 
With horrid fhock the infariate hofts engage, 

And Slaughter ftalks around with fiend-like rage.’” 


But we have dwelt fo long on the epifode of Ceolph, that we have 
aot room for any farther extracts from this part.of the poem; which 
we cannot but confider as affording the moft convincing proofs of the 
author’s genius, tafte, and fkill. A few faint fpecks are here and 
there difcernable ; though they can fcarcely be faid to detra&t from the 
beauty of the whole, yet we fhould not diflike to fee them removed. 


s¢ When 
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*t When now the firft- pale freaks of rifing day, 
Oped on the fteaming hills, their cye-dids grey.’”* 


The ‘“eye-lids of a ftreak” appear to us, what Bottom judicioufly 
calls ** a thing of naught.” In the periphrafis for the Almighty alfo, 
p. 163, we think the author too minute: as he certainly is, in the 
fimile of the ** floating mift,” p. 166. But what trifles are thefe ! 

The fixth and laft Book opens with the King’s determination to 
purfue the vanquifhed enemy, who had collected his fcattered forces 
at Afhaown. Previous to this, the obfequies of thofe who had fallen 
in the batrle, are folemnly celebrated, Among the reft thofe of the 
youthful Donald, whofe fate will ftrongly recall to the mind of the 
clailical reader, the beautiful epifode of Pallas, the fon of Evander, 
in the tenth /Eneid. Alfred’s conduct, on viewing the field of battle, 
after his victory, is every way worthy of him. Though rejoicing in 
his fuccefs, as it faved his country. |- 


«¢ Yet chiefs of noble race, and nobler worth, 
Glory and grace of Albion’s parent earth, 
Extended pale and lifelefs in his fight, 
Check the tumultuous tide of full delight ; 
And as the hymns of praife afcend the air, 
His bofom bows in penitence and prayer, 
O’er the red.fword Contrition’s forrows flow, 
‘Though Freedom fteel’d its edge, and Juftice fped the blow.” 


The army reaches Afhdown on the third day after the victory ; and 
eftablifhes a chain of pofts round the Danifh encampment. Through 
this a hoftile detachment endeavours to fteal during the night, but is 
difcovered and purfued. 


‘«* As on each fide the circling troops advance, 
A voice exclaims, § Ye Englifh chiefs, forbear !=— 
‘Thofe who nor fight, nor fly, in pity fpare. 
From yon fenced camp, where morning's rifing ray 
Shall fcenes of carnage and of death difplay, 

qd "This youth, from Guthrum fprang, whofe arms nor feel 

Valour’s firm nerve, nor grafp the warrior’s fteel, 
His royal fire, beneath my guidance, fends 
To feek protection from his diftant friends, 
Your vigilance has marr’d his vain defign, 
To you, ourfelves, our weapons, we refign, 
If we muft fall, oppofed in arms who ftood, 


ye. Stain not your fwords with unoffending blood,” 

= While Alfred is kindly endeavouring to confole the captive youth, 
id ‘* Contending paffions ftruggling in the breaft, 
he Low finks the youth, by fear and oy deprefs‘d, 

Edgar, as prompt to fuccour and to {pare, 


As the dread front of bleeding war to dare, 
Cz Caught 
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Caught: the faint ftripling ere he reach’d the ground, 
‘And from his head the fhining helm unbound. 
, .., . Though on the lips was Death’s pale enfign fpread, 
_ Though from the cheek the blooming rofe was fled, 
‘Though on.the Jiquid radiance of the eyes, 
The fable lath a filken curtain lies, 
YVet'o’er.the brows, which, with the forehead, fhow 4 
Like jet encircled in a bed of fnow, . 
Flows in loofe ringlets to the frefh’ning air 
The foft redundance of the ambrofial hair,’ 
And charms, of more than mortal grace, betray’d 
The form and features of a beauteous maid.” 


This charming adventure is imagined with great judgment, as it . 
has a confiderable influence in forwarding the cataftrophe of the poem, 
in the moft probable and natural manner. Guthrum hears of the 
capture of his beloved daughter, and immediately determines to afk 
“* fafe conduct to the Britifh tent.” We intreat the reader’s attention 
to the exquifite Jines which follow. Mr. Pye had no eafy tafk to 
efcape from Homer, whofe defcription of the aged Priam’s vifit to 


the tent of Achilles, fo forcibly obtruded itfelf on his notice, He has 


effected it, however ; and his fuccefs will place him in the foremoft 


rank of the poets of his day. We believe the laft line of the quota- 
tion, which fays fo much, has feldom been equalled, and will never 


be furpaffed. 


* The folemn pledge of fafety given, he fought 
The Britith boft, with fplendid ranfome fraught ; 
Where, as along the martial files he pafs’d, 
Each foldier’s eye a glance of triumph catt, 
To view the tyrant of the wafted Jand, 
Sad, ‘and unarm’d, an humble fuppliant ftand. 
Yet ftill was grief by rage indignant drown’d, 
Still on his rugged brow defiance frown’d.— 
But when the chief his blufhing daughter faw 
Refpeét from all, and kind attention draw ; 
Saw his benignant foes employ their care, 
To foothe each terror of the anxious fair, 
A kindly beam of fond affection ftole, 
Unfelt before, acrofs his ftubborn foul. 
Struggling, hefearce reftrain’d the {welling figh, 
Scarce check’d the tear that trembledia his eye ; 
The ftifled pang his faltering voice fupprefs’d, 
He fhow’d the gold, and filence told the reft.” 
_ Alfred refufes the ranfom, and declares his daughter free to go, or 
ftay. This liberality has the beft effe&. The rugged nature of 
Guthrum is fubdued ; he drops all farther views of sefiftance ; and 
his followers, either return in peace te Denthark, or mix with their 
conquerors, whofe language and religion, they, as well as their chief, 
adopt. 
Here, 
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Pye’s Alfred. . gy 


Here, properly, ends the pogm; and, indeed, it is only continued 
for the fake of celebrating the ‘happy event.- In. the midft of their 
joy, the Druid, who firft announced to Alfred his change of fortune, 
fuddenly advances, and claiming credit from the fulfillment of his 
former preditions, produces once more an animated picture of futu- 
rity, artfully clofing with the Union oF THE BaitisH Isxes. 

As the fcene of thefe events was within view of Vinitegia (Want- 
age) the birth-place of Alfred; an apoftrophe to that favoured {pot 

"As introduced with much propriety. here, too, feems to be the re-~ 
fidence of the author; with whole pathetic and beautiful allufion to 
the circumiftance, we fhall clofe our review cf this truly excellent 
poem. It is the Druid who fpeaks : 


‘* There fhall, in Time’s remote and diftant day, 

* A voice to Alfred’s name devote the lay. 

If not like hallow’d poets, who of old 

In verfe divine of gods and heroes told ; 
_ Or thofe pourtraying trath in fittion’s dye, 

The fairy bards of Gothic minftrelf¥ ; 

Yet while his tongue fhall chaunt, in humble ftrain, 

The real glories of an Alfred's reign, 

If not by Genius, fired by patriot zeal 

For Freedom’s favourite feat, for Albion’s weal ; 

For him, though no perennial laurel bloom, 

Living to grace his brow, or fhade his tomb ; 

Yet Truth approving, fare may give one flower, 

Faint though its tint, and fhort its tranfient hour.” 


We have no pretenfions to prophecy ; but we confidently believe 
that the flowers which the grateful regret of his countrymen will {eatter 
over the poet’s tomb, (may it be late!) will neither be faint nor 
tranfient. 








An Inquiry into the Laws, Antient and Modern, refpefting Foreftalling, 
Regrating, and Ingroffing: together with adjudged Cafes, Copies of 
Original Records, and Proceedings in Parliament, relative to thofe 
Subjeéis. By William Hlingworth, of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 
Pp. 297. Brooke. London. 1800. 


Ta time when fo much has been faid on the fubject of fore- 
ftalling, and fo many mifconceptions haye gone abroad re~ 
{pecting the nature of the crime itfelf, and the laws in force at various 
eriods of our hiftory, for the punifhment and prevention of it, Mr. 
LLINGWORTH renders an efiential fervice to the public by fup- 
plying them with the means of gratifying a laudable curiofity, and 
of obtaining, “with litgle trouble and lefs coft, all the information 
which is neceflary on’a topic fo generally interefting. 
C 3 The 
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*¢ ‘The prefent publication had its commencement in a collefjon formed 
from private curiofity, which having been extended beyond the bounds 
originally prefcribed, is, at the defire of fome refpectable friends, fubmitced 
to the public eye in the fhape it now appears. 

‘¢ In this compilation, no motives, other than thofe of yielding information 


to the lawyer and antiquary, have actuated the author; nor has he ventured 


to ftart ‘any fpeculative ideas upon the fubject, being content wica merely 
ftating matter of fact, and trufting to the legiflature for the adoption of fuch 
meafures as may be beit calculated for the public good. 

‘¢ The author begs leave to exprefs his obligations to Joun Carey, Efq. 
F.A.S, Keeper of the Records in the Augmentation Offite, &c. who has 
not only contributed to this work his complete revifion, but has enriched it 
by various obfervations, drawn from mines of antiquity peculiarly in his 
power to explore.” 


Inner Temple, Michaelmas Term, 1800. 


This was the moft judicious line of conduct which, on fuch 9 
fubje&t, the author could poffibly purfue; and he has fpared no pains 
in his collection of facts, cafes, and documents, of which many 
here exhibited are valuable, and all of them ufeful. They all con- 
trive to fhew, that the prepofterous and dangerous idea that any in- 
dividual or body of individuals can have an abfolute property in and 
unlimied controul over the fruits of the earth, which are neceflary for 
the fubliftcence of man, never entered the heads of cur wife ancettors, 
the whole fpirit and tenour of whofe laws proceeded ona diametri- 
cally oppofite principle. The punfhment which they inflicted on 
fuch offenders as tought to gratify their avarice by intercepting the 
free circulation of provifions, fo as to ftarve the market and enhance 
the price, was fevere and exemplary. Aid, in conformity with the 
fame principle, bakers who fold bread fhort of weight were punifhed 
not only by a heavy fine, bug with the pillory allo. Of late years, 
however, Gace the maxims of the French economifts have been in 
vogue, and fince the theorctica] notions uf ALAM SmitH and other 
fpeculative writers, have been haftily adopted by. men of influence 
in the State, who have not taken the trouble to inveftigate the prin- 
ciple on which they are founded, nor yet to purfue their contequences 
totheir natural extent, nor to afcertain their influence on fociety, the 
practical wildom of our forefathers has been treated with contempt, 
and afet of new maxims, and new principles has been fet afloat in 
the world. | 
“A work of this nature will not admit of a regular analyfis, we fhall 
therefore merely extract the firft pages of it, which wili' convey an 
adequate idea of the ftyle and manner in which the author treats his 
fubject, while it will afford, to thofe who are not converiant with the 
matter, fome uleful information, is Me 


€ ‘Trade and ‘commerce have ever been deemed by legiflators, objects of 
the higheft importance, thofe branches thereof efpecially, which concern 
articles neceffury for the fuftenance of man. Attempts to interrupt or impede 
commerce of this kind, have in all ages and in all nations, as by common con- 
os ; ; os 4 a. 44 » 3 S fent, 
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Tilingworth’s Enguiry into the Laws of Foreftalling, Bc. 2% 


fent, been refifted and guarded againft, Thus it was among the Grecians ; 
for by the laws of Athens, the practice of exporting corn, or even of fecreting 
or hoarding it up, was punifhable with death, Amongft the Romans there 
were certain offences denominated extraordinary crimes, againft which, though 
no pofitive or fpecial law was enacted, or penalty prefcribed; yet as offences 
againft the republic, they were by difcretionary power punifhable in various 
ways; viz. by pecuniary fine, condemnation to the public works, and in 
fome inftances even with death, according to the heinoufnefs of the offence. 
Such were the crimes of raifing the prices of provifions, and felling by falfe 
weights and meafures ; and by the Julian law, whoever confpired to raife the 

rice of victuals, fuch as corn, oil, bread, butcher’s meat, falt, &c. whether 
y detention of veffels, fubtraction or fuppreflion of provifions, or other. 
fimilar malpractices, was punifhed by pecuniary multt. Under chis offence 
alfo, were compreltended all fraudulent aéts of the magiftrates, who had the 
regulation of provifions, and were {tiled * Prefecti Annonz ;’ and as a fur 
therance of public juitice, and the means of bringing offenders to punifhment, 
women and flaves wete encouraged to give evidence on thele occafions. 

“¢ Lefs enlightened nations, witha view to the fameend, have been ever 
anxious of eftablifhing free and open traffic ; their legiflators conceiving, that 
publicity in all tranfactions of this nature, was effentially neceflary to the 
prevention of fraud. Among the antient Swedes and Goths, no purchafe 
could take place, unlefs before witnefies ; and this not merely as an evidence 
of the tranfaétion, but that the purchafer fhould have the commodity bought, 
at a reafonable fum. 

‘¢ So in Lombardy, the Emperor Pepin, and King Luitprand, fan¢tioned 
laws, that none fhould purchafe horfes, oxen, beafts of the plough, or other 
articles, unlefs in the prefence of witnefles. In imitation of the Roman civil 
law, and that of the northern nations, our Saxon anceitors, and after them 
the Anglo. Danifh and"Norman kings, introduced inro the laws of this king- 
dom, regukations of the fame nature ; for upon a review of them, from -the 
times of Lothario and Edric Kings of Kent, and Ina King of Weffex, down 
to the period of the conqueft, it is obvious that fearce a reign elapfed without 
fome laws being enatted for the better regulations of an open and tree traffic. 
The provifions, in thofe laws, moft applicable to the prefent inquiry, are the 
following : viz. that no perfon thould buy, fell, bargain for, or exchange any 
cattle, eloth, or other commodity, except in the public markets within the 
gates of cities and towns, in the prefence of the port-reeve, town-reeve, 
king’s-reeve, or fhire-reeve, in the folemote, or before a prieft or an ordeeler, 
and in the moft frequented and open part of the market; and that fuch fales 
fhould not be made unlefs before witnefles, and with furety and warranty, 
Whoever had butinefs to tranfact with any merchant at juch market, was to 
fignify the fame to the king’s-reeve, and bring his witneffes ready to bear 
teftimony to the tranfaCtion ; and when the concract was concluded, to notify 
the fame to the reeve in the folemote. It was alio ordained, that no markets 
fhould be permitted, except within walled cities and towns of the kingdom. 
By the laws of Aihelftan, ali fales of any commodity above the value of 
twenty pence were to be made publicly ; by thofe of Canute, fuch public 
fales were confined to fo low a fum as four pence, whether of cattle or goods, 
and whether in or out of the town, unlefs the purchafer had four witnefles, 
AEthelred enaéted, that the purchafers of cattle, or fheep, fhould preferve the 
heag and hide for the fpace of three days before they fold them, Offences 
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againft thefe laws, which tended as well to diminith frand, as to promote 

blicity, were punifhable by fine and imprifonment, and ii fome cafes by 
orfeiture of the offender’s chattels, which the lord was empowered to fcize 
upon, As a further reftraint on clandeftine bargains, which were ever held 
unlawful, the buyers of corn, cattle,. &c. in fairs and markets, paid a toll to 
thelord or owner of the market (which formed a part cf his révenue) in telti- 
mony of the contraéts‘there lawfu'ly made ; the amounc of which was in molt 
cafes regular and fixed, all unreafonable toll being forbidden to be exacted ; 
nor were thefe the laws of one king only, but of the whole bady of the Saxon 
government. | . 

*¢ The inftitution of fairs and markets-in the early period of our hiftory, 
mult be regarded asa wife regulation ; for thereby merchants, traders, and rhe 
community at large, might be fupplied with fuch commodities as ther wanted, 
at a-particular mart, without the trouble and lofs of tj ne, necetlarily at- 
tendant on travelling. The law confidering it a point of great public policy, 
that fuch fairs and markets fhould be replenifhed and well furnifhed with all 
manner of commodities {efpecially the articles of food) for the neceflary fup- 
port and ufe of the people ; to that end ordained, that a!) fales and contratts 
of any thing faleable in open fairs and markets, fhould be binding, as well 
between the parties, as thofe that might claim right thereto, provided fuch 
fales and contracts were lawfully made, and the parties obferved all the for- 
makties prefcribed for the occafion. 

‘¢ Herein the law had a two-fold objet; firft, as it regarded change of 
property an*goods, which never took place, uniefs fales and contracts in 
markets were originally and wholly made there, openly and without fraud, 
as the preceding references evince ; fecondly, what was equally inportant 
With the former, it had in view the preventian of foreftalling, an oitence fo 
deftrutive to public trade, that a forellaller has been termed in one of the 
antient flatutes, @ public enemy to the commoneweulth,” 


In p. 26 a curious faét is mentioned which is not generally 
known. 


‘Tt is fomewhat fingular, that women fat jn this parligment (51. Hen. 3); 
the widows of all the earls and barons killed in battie, and the ‘wives of thole 
taken prifoners, being fummoned thereto,”’ * 





Upon the Vifitation of neutral Veffels under Convey; or an impartial 

_ Examination of a Fudgment pronounced by the Englifh Court of Ad- 
miralty, the 11th of Fune, 1799, in the Cafe of the Swedifh Convoy, 
with fome Additions and Correétions, by Mr. F. F. W. Schlegel, 
Deiter and Profeffar of Law in the Univerfity of Copenhagen, Ex- 
traordinary Affeffor of the High Court of Fuftice, Member of feveral 
learned Societies. Tranflated from the Danifh, under the Infpection 
of the Mutheor. By Mr. De Juge, French Inftruétor at the Aca- 
demy of Cadets of Mariné at Copenhagen, and thence into 
Enghth. vo. Pp. 187. Debrett. Piccadilly. London, 18or. 


® « Annals of Wavericy, Edit. Gale. voi. 3. Pp. 220, § quo vocati funt 
‘omnes magnates terre et omnes uxores Comitum et Barorfum, qui in bello 
© occifi fuerunt vel captivorum,” &e, 
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Schlegel’s Vifitation of Neutral Veffels under Convoy. 28 


URING the courfe of this protra&ed and eventful war, fo un- 

like, in its {trong leading features, to any that has preceded it, 
no fubjeét has arifen, “wh ich, at one period, feemed to involve in it 
more important confequences, to this nation, than the one here exa- 
mined. It was an awful paufe, when Nexson broke the filence, 
and the armed confederacy together. At the fame time, had not 
Mr. Schiegel’s difcuffion of it, been followed by an anfwer, wah 
from the vin inet talents of the w riter, will call for a more than or- 
dinary attention, the general queftion, in its preliminary flages (for 
the ultimate decifion is to come hereafter from higher judges, than 
ingenious individuals,) might have been fettled, by referring the 
reader to the perfpicuous and comprehenfive ftatement of Lord Liver- 
pool, on this topic; lately reprinted, with additional very pertinent 
elucidations, by that noble author*., 

Mr. Schlegel fets out with an evident predile€tion, if not partial 
bias in favour of his und: ertaking ; and what he falls fhort of in found 
argument, and clear deduction, he makes up withelaborate diftin@ions, 
and plaufible confequences. Still he is a writer, who, as a {tatef- 
man, 2civilian, and a general fcholar, is entitled to refpect. We 
mean not to depreciate his merit, or his ftudy in this particular difplay 
of it, but to adopt his own words in the title of his book before us, 
and to give it an impartial examination. 

Mr. Schlegel’s s poftulata are fettled in a conne&ted and fummar 
manner, at p. 108, and may therefore ferve as a text here. . Thefe 
are, ** that itis a rule, founded on the conventional law of nations, 
that merchants vellels, convoyed by fhips of war, are not fubjeé to 
vifit; that no treaty, no maritime law, none of the inftructions pub- 
lithed for cruizers, even in England, authorize it ;—that the cruizers 
which meet fuch veffels ought to be fatished, if the officer command- 
ing them, gives his aflurance, that none of the articles, which he 
efcorts, i is engaged in illicit commerce ;—and that after fuch an af- 
furance, the cruizers ought to abftain from all vifit, and permit the 
convoy to purfue its courfe, without any interruption. And from 
this principle it refults, that the refufal made, whether by the com- 
mander of the convoy, or by the veflels convoyed, of fuffering vifita- 
tion, is not the violation, but the exercife of a legitimate right.” — 
We mutt now go back, and retrace the digs: which lead to thefe 
conclufions. 

We are firft prefented with the caufe, why the evils infeparable 
from national contefts, as they refpeét neutral ftates, prefs forer in 
maritime, than in continental wars, p. 3. An hiftorical account is 
then given of the conduét of different ftates, refpe@ing neutral vef- 
fels ;—the feizing in maritime wars, wietchants veflels belonging to 
an enemy ’s country—the origin of /etters of marque;—the tamous 
Maritime law enacted by the free flates of Italy, &c. called J/ confo- 
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lato del mare ;-eof treaties made according to this principle in the 
r4th and rsth centuries ;—of the Dutch principally effeting a change 
in. that jaw ; and generally expreffed in thefe terms—Le pavilion neutre 
conure la marchandife, the neutral flag covers the cargo, p. 7. Of the 
condu& of the Englith, during different periods re{pe@ing this alter- 
ation of the original law, p. 9. and alfo of the French, p. 12. the 
caufe of Holland’s allying herfelf more clofely to France againft 
England, p. 13. ‘till finally, Ruflia, Denmark, Sweden, Pruffia, and 
Naples joined in the Confederacy, and produced what was known by 
the name of the Armed Neutrality, p. 14. 

Mr. Schlegel next proceeds to cenfure, what he ftyles, a partial 
ueen Elizabeth’s, refpecting the capture of neutral vef- 
fels, belonging to Spain, complains of the decree of the Conftitution 
and Affembly of Republican France, her laying an embargo on neu- 
tral vellels laden with grain, and other provifions; for which an in- 
demnification was promifed, but never paid: the caufe affigned 
why the Danifh and Swedifh Governments were, at length, obliged 
to protect, their commerce by fhips of war: the apology for fo do- 
ing ;-—the condemnation of a Swedith convoy, by the Englifh Court 


of Admiralty, which carries Mr. Schlegel afide to notice and blame 


the opinion and decifion of Sir Wm. Scott, who had obferved, ** that 
his judgment ought to be founded, not upon the variable maxims of 
litics, but upon the univerfal and immutable rules of the Law of 
Nations.” but Mr. Schlegel accufes him of not adhering to his own 
principle, nay of acting upon particular and purely arbitrary confi- 
derations. Notwithitanding this charge, Sir William Scott decided 
well and wifely, according to Puffendorf himfelf, whom Mr. Schlegel 
alfo accufes He «sa been influenced by policy; becaufe forfooth, 
he was not a Swede, but a German; or rather becaufe his wife and 
upright decifion clafhed with Mr. Schlegel’s. The Baron’s letter has 
this juft and conclufive obfervation, even if the neceffity of the cafe 
had urged any one Power to infringe the Maritime Law, as ufuall 
nderftood :—** feeing,” fays he, ‘‘ that the war was directed anciatt 
a formidable power, which threatened a// kurope with flavery, and 
the Proteftant Religion with total deftruction.” p. 32. 
' The account which follows next of the capture and detention of the 
Swedith merchant Fleet, by Captain Lawford, carries with it a clear 
demonttration, that what he did in that cafe was f{tri@ly confonant, 
both in its form and merits with the two principles advanced by the 
juice of the Admiralty, p. 47. and the validity of which Mr, Sch- 
fegel in vain endeavours to difprove. The little probability there 
was of the crowned philofopher Frederick's being engaged in a mari- 
time war with the United States; Catherine IIf.- or Paul I. her fuc- 
ceffor, not commiflioning, or not licenfing privateers, affects not the 
firft controverted principle of Sir William Scott, viz. ‘* the right of 
vifiting and fearching co Rene neutral veflels,”’ p. 47. 


With refpe& to ‘ fateguards granted by Generals to merchants 
- going to fairs,” as ap argument to proye, that the like protedtio 
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Schlegel’s Vifitation of Neutral Veffels under Convey. * 29 


fhould be given in maritime wars, it is frivolous, abfurd, and inad- 
miflible. The two cafes, as they regard the comparative exfent of 
the mifchief that might enfue to the Belligerent Powers are totally 
difimilar ; nor, whatever Mr. Sc! hlegel may imagine, are the Britith 
lefs difpofed than the Greeks and Romans w hom. he quotes, to fuffer 
peaceable merchantmen to pats unmolelted, “The concluding obferva- 
tion touching piracy, as a corollary from the comparifon that preceded 
it, we will not retort as unjuft, let it pafs as unintelligible. 

As a proof however that the-comparifon juft before alluded to, does 
not ferve Mr. Schlegel’s purpofe, we have no lefs an authority than 
Vattel, who while he admits that ‘* the neutrality fufers no injury 
in acontinental war from a commerce of the fame kind , nor even 
by a treaty of fubfidy, admits alfo, that the neutrality is broken, in 
a maritime war, by the act of furnifhing the enemy with fuch mer- 
chandifes,”’ p. 65. 

The penalty incurred, by refufing to fubmit to vifitation, comes 
next to be confidered ; and Mr. Schlegel will fcarcely allow the juf- 
tice of fubje@ting veifels to it not convoyed; but he maintains, that 
it isabfolutely unjuft, if the queftion relates to vellels under convoy ; 
and, laftly, he contends, that admitting the general principle, it 
would not apply in the prefeat cafe. Let Wattel anfwer him here, 
who fays ‘* it is impoffible to prevent the importation of contraband 

oods, if neutral veffels, met at fea, are not vifited.—A¢ this day, a 
neutral veffel-which fhould refufe to fuffer the vifit, would fubject it- 
felf, by that alone, to be condemned as a lawful prize.” Nor is be 
more fuccefsful in quoting Valin, another writer on the fubjeé, i 
the reign of Louis XIV. who maintains ‘* that refiitance alone i 
fufficient for the confifcation of the veifel.”’ 

Mr. Schlegel goes on to define, what articles, according to the 
conventional Law of Nations, are contraband in war, and he reftricts 
it altogether to merchandizes deflined immediately, and in, their prefent 
form, for the ufe of war, but he forgets what follows, viz. that which 
‘is fufceptible of being converted to that ufe; and which may 
equally be employed by pe. individuals as by the Belligerent 
States: hence timber for building mafs, corduge, hemp, pitch, and tar, 
and even provifions, are become objeéts of prohibition. And all this 
is found policy, and a fair extenfion of the right of vifitation, and if 
need be, confifcation, without referring to the ancient diftinctions 
ef Roman Emperors. 

The exceptions which Mr. Schlegel makes, and the blame which 
he ventures to attach to SirWilliam Scott, tor not allowing the fecond 
clafs of articles to be contraband, the latter anfwers, by obferving, 
that ‘* many articles are now contraband-in war, which were not 
confidered and condemned as SUCH FORMERLY ;”’ and on this prins 
ciple he juftifies the feizures complained of ; and 4 farther {upports it 
by the Convention paffed in 1780 between Great Britain and Den- 
mark, to explain the commercial treaty of 1670, p. 137. And, 
lattly, Sir William Scott makes it evident, that “ particular articles 
Sy fpecified 
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{pecified in the Treaty between England and Sweden, (the country 
ot which Mr. Schlegel is here the champion) if not avowedly con. 
traband in war, are fo far of a doubttul, nay, of a fufpicious nature, 
as to make it neceffary to adopt the right of pre-occupation and pre- 
exemption; and by detaining, prevent them from being applied to the 
ufe of the enemy. 
Upon the whole, ftrange and almoft incredible as it may appear, 
Mr. Schlegel would reduce a maritime war, between two or more 
nations, toa dui pute between the governing powers alone, without 
allowing individua!s to be involved in any lofles, that might arife from 
H 3; and “thereby, i in the true ipirit of chivalry, terminate the contett 
by fingle combat. Such is the ingenuity of this Danith engineer, 
and played off in /inske, like what our potent Magician of the Ocean 
Jately raifed in the Sound; but not like him, carrying home with it 
clear and forcible convittion to one at leaft of the confederating neu- 
trality. One thing however is plain enough, and we are forry to re- 
mark it, that in his laboured, contufed, fpeculative, and partial {tate- 
ment, Mr. Schlegel betrays a greater ‘defire to leifen, if not to cri- 
minate, this nation in the eyes of the other Powers, concerned 
with Sweden in the caufe at iffue, than even to allert the rights of the 
fulfering party. 
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Remarks on Mr. Schlegel’s York upon the Vifitation of Neutral Veffels 
under Convey. By Alexander Croke, Efq. L. L. D. Advocate of 
Doors’ Commons. 8vo. Pe. 157. White, Debrett, Stock- 
dale. London. 1801. 


URELY out of deference to a foreigner, high in that department 

of the law of his country, who ought to be competent to treat 
with fkill and accuracy a queftion of fuch magnitude, more time has 
been facrificed in exainining the preceding work, than the author of 
it is juftly entitled to, It proved a vifiiation and a judgment to the re- 
viewer, to find his way through fuch a labyrinth of ambiguous au- 
thorities; and keep up a ft teadinels of inveftiva ition, while carried up 
and down on the fee-faw of Law and Hitto ry, and on which Mr, 
Schlegel alternately preffes, as beft ferves his purpofe. : 

But here a very cifterent tafk is affigned us; and referring to an 
allufion glanced at before; the prefent writer might have taken for 
his motto, ‘ex fumo dare lucem,”’ fo perfpicuous is he in his ar 
rangement, fo profound and clear in his realoning, fo fair and ho- 
nourable in his expofitions and deductions ; and withal fo liberal, as 
well as manly and firm in his fentiments. 

Every thing Dr. Croxe has heie advanced, being fo appofite, 
connected, and fatisfactory, w without any unduc.bijas from national 
partiality, we have ony to notice the order of his arguments and ile 
luftrations in thefe his ‘* Remarks,” and felect a few paflages expla- 
natory of both. 


He 
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He begins with this flriking obfervation, which the prefent times 
fo unfortunately jultity— 

‘¢ Tn the prevailing humour of regenerating and reorganifing every thing, 
which has produced fo mach diforder in the w orld, it would, perhaps, be too 
much to expect, that the public law of Europe fhonld efcape the ‘efforts of 
this bufy {pirit of innovation.’’— * Matters of opinion and fpeculation have 
hitherto been the ordinary fields of piradox : it is not often that it has found 
its way into matters of fatt fo public , and fo notorious, from the very natore 
and neceflity of their fubjeGt, as the General Law of Europe muft unavoidably 
have become.” p. 12. 


Dr. Croke next maintains, * that the pradfice of civilized States, 
is in all cates where it is not inconittent with natural duties, the 
Law of civilized States. This is the real conventional Law of man- 
kind, fayshe, about which Mr. ScureGer has furely loft himfelf in 
the wildeft of all pofible mifapprehentions, when he fuppofes it to 
arife Out of particular treaties.” But leaving general remarks, Iet us 
accompany our ingenious author in his examination of Mr. Schlegel’s 
poitions in the order they itand. 

The firft is, $* that war is carried on only between Government and 
Government, and not between private individuals, whofe property 
therefore, ought not to fuiter ;”” admitting in the fame breath, ‘* that 
this is not the cale in any naritime wars, “but only in military opera- 
tions at land,” 

Dr. Croke’s general reply to this is,— 

‘6 That every individual 1S bound by the a&ts of his Government to foreign 
States; every fubject ofa State at war is, by the univerfal policy of all law, 
an silee enemy to evety fulbjc& of the ho ftile State, and in all legal confider- 
ation is fo treated : and that to prove this by authorities, would merely be 
to tranfcribe every book that has bee ‘n compofed upon the fubjett.”’ 


-—_ 


2. ** That the property of individuals is not legally anfwerable 

** for the imputed injuitice of their Governments 3’” but Dr. Croke 
replies by afkiny another quettion, vi iz. ‘© W here is the authority, ex- 
cepting that of Mr. Schlegel, which difputes it ?” for if the individu. 
als of a State are in any degree the objects of war, show can they be- 
come fo, except in their “ perfons and properties ?” Dr. Croke, un- 
willing to reft this point upon a felf-evident principle, backs it with 
the undoubted authorities of Hubner, Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel, 
and others al] proving * the rights which war gives over the pro- 
perty of the fubjects ot the enemy.” ; 

. 6° That Privatecring i is abfolutely unlawful.” ‘ Let me requeft, 
Mr. Schlegel,” replies Dr. Croke, ‘to review at a leifure hour, the 
Various Treaties which bind together the civilifed States of Europe, 
and in particular the various Treaties by which his own country ftands 
connecied with almoft every one of thefe States; and in moft of 
which Treaties the practice of privateering is {pecially authorized, and 
darren ” This is the argumentum ad hominem. 

4- ‘* That the property of the exemy cannot legally be touched on. 

board 
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board the fhips of a Neutral ” Here the anfwer again prefles home ta 
Mr. Schlegel. Dr. Croke fends him, not to general and continued 
practice, but “to corfult the folemn Treaties by which his own 
country is bound to this ;” and where he will find the moft uncquivo- 
cal renunciation of any right belonging to Danilh veflels, to carry 
the property of the enemy of the other “ contraéting party.” In 
what follows on this topic, Mr. Schlegel is properly reprehended 
for fupprefling ancient and reipectable authorities, and forcing into 
notice, fuch as GroninGius and Buscn, the latter % very low, as 
to be an obicure libeller at Wamburgh. Towards the clofe of his reply 
to this pofition, and after having declared, according to the letters of 
Sulpicius, particularly letter V. that the ** three States of Sweden, 
Denmark, and Ruffia, have notorivufly receded from the terms of 
this convention” (refpecting the legal attachment of the property of 
the enemy, &c.) Dr. Croke makes this animated and eloquent appeal 
to the breaits of his countrymen,— 


‘© Never let it pafs out of the remembrance of Englifhmen, that at the very 
time, when the fupreme authority of their country was exerting itfelf to the 
uimoft againit the revolt of its own fubjects—at thar very moment Sweden 
and Denmark, bound by ancient Treaties, expreffed in the mott intelligible 
language, by family alliances, and by intimate connections, feized with 
avidity, the opportunity of prefling upon Great Britain, and fetting up the 
ftandard of a new doétrine, which in that moment of diltrefs, was to confum- 
mate its ruin.” 


. The next pofition of Mr. Schlegel’s, he (Mr. S.) dignifies with 
the name of *‘unanfwerable,” viz. ‘* that the right of Vifitation 
and fearch does not extend further, than to an examination of the 
fhip’s papers, and that if they are correct, it is ftrictly forbidden to 
examine the cargo.” 

A limitation, as Dr. Croke replies,— 


«¢ That not only forgets to take into the account the not unfrequent prattice, 
among foreign merchants, of the groffeft and moft vifible perjuries, if their 
papers are but ew reg/e and corre; but he proves the right, to examine the 
cargo, in its fulleft extent ; as deducible from the law of nations, acknow- 
ledged by nations, even where no treaties exifted ; and where they do exift, 
fubject only to one limitation, viz. * not to pufh the fearch unreafonably.”’ 


But, we may obferve, that the degrec of evidence neceflary to 
produce conviction in any given cafe, muft depend upon the circum- 
ftances of that cafe. The fubftantial right of Vifitation is not to be 
fuperfeded by any formal fecurities, oftentimes covering fraud and 
falfehood. 

6. ** To another extraordinary pofition, ‘that the carriage of 
contraband to the enemy is perfectly agreeable to the natural Law of 
Naticns,” Dr. C. makes Mr. Schlegel anfwer himfelf; where he 
admits exprefsly, ‘* that the natural Law does prefcribe a limitation to 
neutral commerce in the conveyance of provifions, &c. to blockaded 
ports ;” and Dr, Croke afks, ‘* if the pofleffion of a natural right be 
admitted 
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Croke on SchlegePs Vifitation of Nextral Veffels. at 


admitted in the one cafe, what is it that contracts it in the other ?” 
‘The extenfion of the catalogue of contraband, being a fubject of vatt 
legal extent, and minute detail, he does not take upon him to afcer- 


tain; but that among other articles agreed upon to be contraband, 


gre the materials for the equipment of hoftile fleets, fince the wars of 
Europe, and particularly thofe of its maritime States, have become 
principally naval, 

7. The next pretenfion fet up by Mr. Schlegel, ** that the protection 
and plighted faith of an armed fhip are fufficient to exempt the fhips 
of Merchantmen from all vifitation and fearch,” Dr. Croke ‘* con- 
fiders as a point certainly much the moft material for prefent difcuf- 
fion,” and he maintains not only that thé general * right of vifitation 
and fearch” is independent of all Treaties, and anterior to them all ; 
founded on the rights of belligerent Nations, admitted and acknow- 
edged by neutrals, but he fhows, that the folitary modern authority 
of Mr. Marrens is the only one to fupport this new doétrine, after 
all the great writers that went before him had been filent upon it. 
This alone might fet it afide at once ; but Dr. Croke farther proves that 
this novel and convenient principle, never could have exifted, becaufe 
that “in the numerous maritime wars which have harrafled Europe 
for two centuries, and in which neutrals (whoever they might be) 
have always indulged themfelves in loud complaints of what they called 
the violations of their commerce, if fuch a legal remedy could have 
been fuppofed to exift, there is no evidence of its a€tual ufe and ap- 
plication, as an acknowledged legal practice, appearing upon the re- 
cords of hiftory.” 

The only inftance Mr. Schlegel is able to hunt out, is a Danifh 
erdinance of 1688, which bears the leaft refemblance to the protec- 
tion claimed, but Dr. Croke is of opinion, that it rather relates to 
an ancient maritime practice in Europe, known by the name of 
Admiralitas, in which fhips confederated together, for mutual defence, 
againft pirates and public enemies. The letter of Puftendorf reforted 
to by Mr. Schlegel in the year 1692, as authorizing the pretenfions 
of the armed Neutrality, Dr. Croke is of opinion was framed on a 
{pecial occafion, and has nothing to do with the general queftion. 

To this fcanty ftock, as Dr. Croke ftyles it, of his hiftorical evi- 
dence, he oppofes inftances from the moft authentic fources of our 
own country at different and diftin@ periods, and efpecially regarding 
Holland and Sweden, to demonftrate that ‘ till 1780 this matter was 
never propofed in any other form, than as an article of future and par- 
ticular convention, con{antly and firmly refifted by this country, 
even as fuch, but never conceived to be the rule of general law, 
which a State was bound to admit as the common law of Europe, 
upon this fubject.” 

In the courle of thefe plain, pofitive, and incontrovertible docu- 
ments, there is this very remarkable one; and which may ferve as a 
faithful tran{cript of all the reft. 


“ In 
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6¢ [rj September 1657, the matter of the Treaty was revived by the Pro. 
tector, and his commiilioners expreffed their hopes to Lord Nieuport, that he 
would not infiit upon the propo! fed article, that convayed fips fhould be pro. 
tecied by the fag. ‘Vhey reprefeated, that thefe were the molt confiderable 


ee 


Treaty ; becar ule the Security of the State did fui tently depend 


articles of the 
war with Spain: that they could not and 


apm it; and efpec tally during the 
Ov. At not fo pae 9 muc b fi faith in partic ular Captains at fea: that in no former 
4 Yeary any fuch article is found, and that they had no reaton NOW TO DESIRE 
ANY SUCH NOVELTY.” 

The manly and humane appeal, which follows and occupies fome 
pages, does equal honour to Dr. Croke’s head and heart. 

8, The queftion with which Dr. C. terminates his excurfion, in 
replying to Mr. Schlegel, is— 


“© Upon the nature wr quantity of the penalty for refufing to fubmit to 


fearch ; and which the former modeitly difcufles only on gencral principles. 
Thofe princtples are—‘ that if it be the di uty of neutrals to fubmit to fearch, 
the direct violation of thit dury is ‘ubject to /ome penalty ; and thofe who 
deny that confifcation is the pr oper pe nalty, are bound to point out the other 
penalty, to which it is legally fubject. The mere compelling the offending 


parties to fubmit to fearch, is no penalty. The penalty mutt be a real pe- 
naltv, ating as /uch, and in fome degree adequate to the effectual preventing 


of che recurrence of the mifchiet. 


“The competency of the Court of Admiralty to inquire into the le- 
gality of ri actions at fea, confidered relatively to the commence- 
ment and practice of all nations, and which Me. Schlegel aflerts to 
be a mere matter of State, and not of legal inveftigation, Dr. Croke 
determines in favour of, with his ufual accuracy; and it is nota 
Jittle curious, that the Swedes in a late particular cafe, were the firft 
to apply to this Court, and claimed a reftitution of their fhips; and it 
is farther obfervable, that the decifion of this High Court of Admi- 
ralty need not be final on fuch a fubject, but that an appeal lies to the 
fupreme Council of the State. 

‘© The fubordinate paflages,” in Mr. $.’s pamphlet, which Dr. C. 
controverts with his wonted ability, not without a fpirited portion of 
the retort courteous, we are neceflarily prevented from noticing, though 
they are highly worthy of attention. ‘Thefe two articles have been 
extended far beyond the limits ufually allotted to fuch publications; 
but the high importance of the fubject demanded it; a fubject which 
after all, is, in the moft extended meaning of the phrafe, adhue fub 
judice, by al il the Powers concerned in it; and by them it muft ulti- 
mately be interpreted, arranged, and fixed. 

Mr. Schlegel ts certainly indebted to his adverfary, for the truly 
‘heral treatment which he has experienced at his hands, for, unquef- 
tionably, there are fome parts of that Profeffor’s book, which would 
have juitified the high language of indignant reproach ; the ftrong 
fcourge of offended truth. What, in fact, can we think of a writer, 


holding the high fituation which Mr. Schlegel occupies, who dares 
boldly 
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bold!y affert, in the face of Europe, that the celebrated writer on the 
Lawot Nations, Vattel, publifhed his book in London, when itis known 
to have been pu'lifhed at Neuchatel; that it is infected with * prejudtees 
towards the people (the Englith) among whom he refided, when the fact is 
that there is not the fmalleft circum{tance to prove, nor even the 
finalleft reafon to believe, that M. Vattel ever was in England; who 
has no ferup!e to advance a fact relating to the conduét of Earl Saint 
Vincent, which that nobleman peremptorily denies; and, laftly, 
who refers to a cafe recently determined in the Britifh Admiralty, 
which is utterly unknown to every practifer in that Court ; and which, 
of courfe, could never have exiftence. Thefe erroneous aflertions 
cannot even be referred to that defcription of errors which have their 
origin in pardonable ignorance; they muft be diftinguifhed by the 
more difgraceful denomination of palpable and wilful deviations from 
truth ; and, asfuch, they merit the lath of reprehenfion. 

We cannot conclude without giving Dr, Croke the fulleft credit 
throughout for great political difcernment. ‘To pefitiveand impartial 
enquiry, is fuperadded, indeed, national enthufiafm ; but it is the en- 
thufiaim of the true patriot and the well-bred {cholar ;—the verum and 
decens of examination, and conclufive reafoning ;—the ‘‘ ju/fus’”’ as 
well as “ ¢enax propoliti vir ; forming an admirable contralt with the 
deviation from oilictal fidelity, the crude and fugitive fpeculation, the 
mingled errors and ob{curity, which fo ftrongly mark the production of 
his antagonift. ‘To this contraft we cannot but add, more, it is true, 
as a reflection for the fiager of indignant fcorn, than for liberal repre- 
henfion, Mr. ScHueGev’s ill-applied perfonalities againft one of the 
moit diftinguifhed fupports and ornaments of the High Court of 
Admiralty in this kingdom; vir, to apply the words of Selden to 
Grotius—* ingentis cruditionis, et divinarum rerum, humanarumque 
(id eft Juris) fcientifimus:” and that too by a Profeffor of Law, 
and an extra affeflor in a HiGH Courr of Justice: fo different in 
fhort from the talents and integrity of a Scort, and a Croke, whofe 
** honours” amd rewards have not been obtained ‘* corruptly, but 
PURCASED by the MERIT of the wearer.” 





4n Effay on Contraband : being a Continuation of the Treatife of the Rea 
lative Rights and Duties of Belligerent and Neutral Nations, in 
Maritime Affairs. By Robert Ward, Efq. Barrifter at Law, 
Author of the Enquiry into the Hiftory and Foundation of the 
Law of Nations in Europe, to the Age of Grotius. 8vo. Pp. 
255. Wright. London. 18o1. 


Memoire Fujtificatif de la Conduite de la Grand Bretagne, en arrétant 
les Navires Etrangers, et les Munitions De Guerre, Deflinées aux 


Infurgens de V Amérique. By Sir. James Marriot. 8vo. Pe. 
106. 3s. 6d. BickerftafFet Cooke. London. 1801. 
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A Short View of the Political Situation of the Northern Powers: 
Sounded on Obfer vations made during aTour through R uffia, Sweden, 
and Denmark, in the laft Seven Months of the Year ‘1801. With 
Conjeftures on the probable Ijjue of the approaching Conteft. By 
William Hunter, Efg. of the Inner Temple. 8vo. Pep. 111. 
as. 6d. Stockdale. London. 1018. 


An Hiflorical Memoir, or Summary of Faés, relative to the Northern 

Confederacy, of 1780, and 1781, and it’s Origin. Tranflated from 

a Copy, which appears to howe been printed at a Private Prefs, in 

1795, but never publifhed. 8vo. Pr. 37. 1s. Pitkeathley. 
London. 1801. 


HERE is at leaft this advantage refulting from difputed rights, 

efpecially if they be of national importance, fuch as thefe com- 
petent writers have taken the pains to examine; that the adv ocates. for 
and agatnf?, having attentively been heard, and ‘the arguments, on 
both fides, fairly weighed, the tribunal of public juftice may im- 
partially decide upon the evidence: and thereby not only the parties 
concerned left without reafonable complaint of the d< reer but the 
general principle, on which the difpute turned, be eltablifhed ona 
permanent foundation. 

At the fame time, as in all caufes of great moment, whether 
brought forward by individuals, or by the community, though a 
number of leading counfel may be engaged, a few only can be heard 
at large, fo itis here: and fuch muit. be our apolooy to -thefe fas} 
gacious, diligent, and patriotic gentlemen, for not extending our 
examination and remarks, beyond a fummary acknowledgement. of 
their ingenious labours; and giving them only the general credit 
and praife; which they fe parately and undoubtedly deferve. 

Though Mr. Scuiecec’s and Dr, Croxr’s (the fermer, indeed, 
rendered intelligible by the interpretation of the latter) may have ex- 
haufted the principal arguments on both fides of the queftion; thefe 
pamphlets, without trying their relative worth, are all entitled to 
public regard for their fideli ity of difquifition, and correét reafoning 
upon it. They all lead, with honett confidence, to the fame con 
clufion on the fubject; viz, the prepoiterous claims, and ufurpation o 
the Northern Confederacy, though by different roads (Mr. Ward’s 
in particular), and demonttrate to the utter confufion of domcftic af 
well as foreign enemies, that whenever the rights of Britain, whethet 
maritime or continental. are to be defended, the {cientific pen of the 
political inquirer in his fludy, the circumfpect ind well informe 
traveller on bis return home ; and the eloquent and indefatigable Bar 
rifter at Law, can effectually affift in that defence ; and be entitled t 
an eminent degree of national refpect and applauie, though 1¢ maj 
not afpireto the fame heights of fame, with the /iwor ae an Aber 
crombic in the field, and the cannon of a Nelfon on the « cean. 

The pamphlet in French, however, thould not be pafled over, with 
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out the following extract from the prefatory note by the Editors 
which unfolds this penetrating writer’s view, 1n reprinting It. 


‘© The crifis has now arrived toa more comprehenfive evil, than in the 
years 1778, and 1780; and the whole world is fet on fire, fo that it has 
been thought neceffiry to ‘give this juftification more publicly to the attention 
of every underitanding, in the circles of political and commercial fociety. It 
contains a regular feries of argument, upon all points wharfoever, of the 
general queftion of privileged thips, and does not re{t upon the fingle cafe of 
reciprocal ailidance, fiipulated upon the fuppofed probability of the fact of ins 
vation; a cafus federis, which fome pecpte infifted did not exift.”” 





—_—_—_— 


Porcupine’s Works; containing various Pritings and Sele€ions, exhibite 
ing a faithful Pidture of the United States of America; of the Govern 
ments, Laws, Politics, and Rejources; of the Charaéters of their 
Prefidents, Governors, Legiflators, Magifirates, and Military Men; 
and of the Cufioms, Manners, Alorals, Religion, Virtues and Vices 
of the People: comprifing alfa a complete feries of Hiftorical Docu- 
ments and Remarks, from the End of the War in 1783, to the Elece 
tion of the Prefident, in March, 1801. By William Cobbett. In 
twelve Volumes, 8vo. about 400 Pp. each. 51. 5s. Cobbett and 
Morgan, London. 1801. 


HE very firt work which it fell to our lot to review, at the 

commencement of our critical labours, was one of the produce 
tions of Mr. Cobbett’s pen, and fince that time we have had occafion 
to notice feveral other of his -ublications, which have been reprinted 
in England. Our readers will recollect, that thefe works invariabl 
breathed a manly fpirit of independence, a fervent attachment to his 
native country, a ftrong affection for his lawful Sovereign, a marked 
deteftation of rcbellion on the one hand, and of oppreffion on the 
other, and, an ardent zeal for the caufe of religion, ‘truth, and vire 
tue. Few, however, comparatively fpeaking, of the author’s pro- 
ductions, have yet appeared before the Britifh public; and it was, 
therefore, with great fatisfaction, that we learnt his intention of col- 
Je€ting all his fugitive pieces, moulding them into a new form, and 
fo giving them a confiflence and confequence which they wanted 
before, and comprifing a body of ufeful and important information, 
peculiarly intereiting to this country, from the new light in which 
the effects of the American.rebellion are difplayed, the clear in- 
ficht which is given into the real fituation of that continent, with 
which we muft ever maintain a clofe and intimate connection, and 
the juft knowledge which is afforded of the manners, difpofition, and 
{pirit of its inhabitants. Many books, indeed, have been written on 
America; and many partial hiftories of the country have been pub- 
lifhed ;—buz all thefe, without an exception, we believe, have been 
compofed for private purpofes,- with a view to exaggerate the virtues 
er to varnifh over the vices of individuals; and fo to conceal, inftead 
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of explaining, to the world the true flate of the country, its govern 
ment, and inhabitants.—A hiitory of the American war and of the 
rebellion which produced it, is yet a defideratum in the world of 
politics and literature; materials for the compofition of fuch a hif- 
tory, have, we know, been collected ; and we do not defpair of living 
to fee it publifhed ; but, in the mean time, the work before us is a 
moft valuable acquilition, which wiil, indeed, ferve to prepare the 
public mind, for the reception of a feries of events, til] the French 
revolution, for which they paved the way, unparaileled in Hiltory, 
—Thefe volumes, moreover, contain a large mafs of original matter, 
which has never before been publifhed cither in England or America, 
and which conftitutes a full third of the whole. 

The work. is dedicated to a Gentleman, of whofe labours in de- 
fence of Kingly Government, we have had frequent occafion to 
{peak in terms of appropriate commendation ; and to whom the na- 
tion owes a debt of gratitude, which, though it may poflibly remain 
unpaid in thefe disjointed times, pofterity will not fail to acknow- 
ledge and difcharge. 


To Joun Rerves, Ffg, Founder of the Loyal Affociation againft Republicans 


and. Levellers, 
“« Dear Sir, Pall-Maill, May 29, 1801. 


‘ This, the anniverfary of that happy day, which drove rebellion, re- 
publicanifm, and tyranny from England; which reftored the King to the 
throne, the Prelates to the church, the Nobles to their titles, the People 
to their liberties, and which brought the Regicides to the gibbet; this 
aufpicious day I have chofen for dedicating to you my bumble labours in 
that caufe, of which you have long been the mott diftinguifhed and moft fuc- 
eeisful champion. 1 have telected you, on this occafion, for many reafons, 
but chiefly, becaufe you are the known enemy of republicans and leyellers, 
becaufe you have defended the Church and the Throne againtt the en- 
croachments of fettaries and demagogues, and becaufe you have tuffered 
perfecution for your Joyal efforts. “Ll hat perfecution, which ought never to 
be forgotten, did, however, produce fome circumttances, which I remem- 
ber with pleafure. When violence and cowardice, malice and ingrati- 
tude, had combined to ruin your fortune and blaft your fame, there was one 
Englithman, who, like Abdiel, “ faithful found among the faithlefs, faith- 
ful only he emong innumerable falfe,” had the courage to defend your 
cau’e; and, though his eloquence and truth prevailed not with the boifte- 
rous hoft, you had the fatisfaction to owe your deliverance to an inftitution, 
which {iprang not from the drauches, but from the /runk itfelf, and the quiet 
good fenfe of the People. p 

“ With that refpect, which I have ever entertained for you, fince I firft 
heard your name pronounced, [ remain, dear Sir, your moft humble and 


moit obedient fervant, 
WM. COBBETT.” 


OF the profecution entered againft Mr. Reeves, of the conduct of 
that Houfe of Commons, at whofe inftigation it was commenced, and 
of the doctrine broached on the occalion, we never had, and never 
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fhal) have, but one opinion ;—that they were eminently difgraceful 
to the country. When a Government, at a period of great danger, 
furrounded by an implacable foreign enemy, and a formidable -band 
of domeftic traitors, with princi iples of infubordination and revolt 
widely diflemisated among the people, not only forfakes but perfe- 
cutes its beft friends and moft refolute champions, in order to flatter 
and to court unprincipled admirers, it commits an act of fuicide and 
becomes equally an objeét of indignation and contempt.—Unhappily 
more than one initance of this ftrange infatuation have fallen within 
our knowledge. 

As the Preface affords the beft explanation of the nature of this 
work, and moreover contains many fpirited remarks, we fhall extract 
the whole of it. ‘ 


“ Since the grand rebellion there has conftantly been, in this kingdom, 
a certain portion of the leaven of republicanim. Sometimes it has re- 
mained, for years together, in a dormant tiate: but whenever it has found 
materials to mix with, it has never failed to revive, to ferment, and to {well 
the difcontents and the calamities of the country, Of late years it has 
been enlivened, cherifhed, and augmented by various means, but by no- 
thing fo much as by the fuccets of the American rebellion, and by the long 
and uninterrupted feries of mifreprefentations and falfehoods, which have, 
through every poflible channel, been propagated refpecting the new Goe 
vernment and rulers of the U Inited States. 

‘© Having fucceeded in feparating the Colonies from the Mother Coun- 
try, the leading Whigs in America very naturally exerted their utmott efforts 
to pertuade the world that their country was benefited by that fe) aration ; 
and though this was, by every one who was a witnefs to the effects of the 
change, well known to be ‘falfe, it neverthelefs pafled uncontradicted « 
thofe perions in America, who were difpofed to remove the deception, had 
it not in their power. ‘The Whigs had the exclufive poffeflion of the prels, 
to make ufe of which, for the purpote of fthowing the evils which had re- 
fulted from the rebellion, would, till within the laft feven years, have coft 
the life of him who thould have the temerity to perfevere in it; befides, 
the loyalifis who had, by various ties, been bound to the foil of the States, 
had feen themfelves formally abandoned (in the peace of Lord Shelburne) 
by the only power from which they could poflibly hope for protection ; and, 
therefore, in the fervice of that power, there was ne reafon for them to hazard 
that property and peace which, in fecret and in filence, they were permitted 
toenjoy. If, in fome few inflances, indignation, at the thameful falfe- 
hoods of the Whigs, bu'ft forth in defiance of reaton and of intereft, the 
croel perfecution, which invariably followed thefe indifcreet ebullitions, 
foon ftifled the feeble voice of loyalty avd truth, 

“ During my refidence in the United States, few men had a better oppor- 
tunity of learning the real and undifguifed fentiments of the people, and 
very few ever turned fuch ap opportunity to greater profit; and ! folemnly 
declare, that 1 never met witha man, in w h: itever rank or fituation of life, 
who did not regret the feparation of the United States from the Mother 
Country. Many men ditfered widely from me in political maxims ; many 
juftified the proceedings of the Rump Congres; many more condemned 
the condué of Great Britain; and I have met with feveral who were loud 
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in their clamonrs againft kingly government, however modified ; but T 
sever knew one American who, in his calm and candid moments, did not 
acknowledge that the country was much hap pier before the rebellion than 
it ever had been fince. Ali thofe who had arrived at the age of maturity, 
previous’ to the fatal rupture, uled toanfwer my obfervations on the diftract- 
ed ftate of their country by defcribing its peaceful and “¢ ippy flate thirty 
years ago; and, on fuch oceafions. it has uappened to me, not unfrequently, 
10 hea. thofe. wi ho had c arr d aris ag aiptt the} ir King, it ift the fin trom 
their own fhoulders to thote of the prete nde. p: itriots of England. But this 
candour never exicnded fo the prefs, which, in {pite o° the inward convies 
tion of the people, was conitantly employed in boatting of the happy efieéts 
of the feparation, and in difguifing all the numerous calamities which. had 
arifen therefrom. 

~ © The reluctance, which all thofe who had been ative in the rebellion, 
mufi neceilarily feel, to fee the evils of that rebellion expofed, is quite fuf- 
ficient to account for the mi iréprefentations of the American preis; and, 
if to thi: reluctance we add the intereft, which every man of property had,in 
whatever tended to invite new fciilers, and to enhance the value of the 
funds and the laud of the country, we thalj not be furprited, that, in fpite 
of party animofities and dorr eftic.broils, the iytten of decepti. n has been 
conducted with an unanimity and an efprit-de-corps, that would not dif. 

race a community of monks. 

« While the prets, waich is now become the ruler of the opinions of men, 
gras, in America, thus enlitted under the banners of the re publicans 5 in 
Europe circumftances rendered it not lefs devoted to'their fervice. France, 
which on the Continent gave the fathion in fentiment as well as in drefs, 
was cympelled to efpoufe their caufe, in yullification of her own conduct ; 
and though it was exceflively ridiculous to hear her monkics chatter about 
giving liberty and happinefs to Britith Colonies, the envious nations of Eu- 
rope, who all, either openly or fecretly, rejoiced at the humiliation of Eng- 
Jand, liftened to them not only with patience, but with pleafure and ap- 
plaufe. 

In England alone exified the means of detection and expofure: but, 
here, the. reins of government had paved into the hands of the ve ry men, 
who had juftified the refiftance, and who had, in a great meafure, become 
partilans of the Americans, ‘They did, indeed, fet them{cives fe rioully to 
work to repair the financia] and commercial injuries which the rebellion 
had brought on their country ; but the political injuries they were obliged 
to leave uniouched, or to acknowledge their own errors, an effort. of can- 
_dour never to be expeted from a political party. Lord North and his ad- 
herents might have done much; but, as if fate itfelf had declared in fa- 
your of delufion, they formed a connexion, which for ever afterwards f{eal- 
ed up their lips. There were, indeed, fill men enough in England who 
abhorted the American rebellion, and who were able and willing to ex- 
po’e its mifchievous and difgraceful confequences. It was too late; the 

- torrent of errror was become irrefiltible ; the floodgates were burft open, aad 


the inundation entued. rom that time rebellion ceafed to be a crime, and 


Joyalty to bea virtue. There is, in ninety-nine hundredths of mankind, a 


p penfity to approve of whatever is crowned with fuccefs ; hence, many 
of ihofe, who, while the iflue of the conteft was doubtful, expreifed a be- 
coming deteftation of the condn& ef America, have, fince the clofe of the 
War, 4; \ppeared amongtt the forwardeit to congratulate her on the event, 
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and to eulogize thofe who were, and who ftill are, branded with the name 
of rebels, in the refolutions of the Parliament, and the proclamations of 
the King. 

‘While this rare combination of circumftances confpired againfi truth and 
monarchical government, the Britifh prets, than which nothing ever was, 
or ever can be, more fervile, kept an exa@t pace with the delufion of the 


‘nation, till, at Jaft, ir is become a matter o courfe for us to read of the 


Anierican rebellion (which has been foftened into revolutin), not only as a 
jufiifiable, but a meritorious act, which has led to the formation of a govern- 
ment the mott perfect in the world, condu ied by men the moft virtuous, 
and rendering the coustry the moit profperous, and the people the moft 
happy in the univerfe. 1 fpeak not of that part of the prefs which is un- 
der the controul of fectaries and republicans ; from them fuch fentiments 
are ever to be expected: I allude to publications which profefs great loys 
alty, and in which America is faid to have “ thaken off the roe,’ to have 
« gained her freedom,” to have “ fuccetStully refitted unauful controul,” ta 
have ‘* emancipated herfelf,” and to have ‘ taken her place amongft the 
family of independent nations, of which fte is the Aappief fitter, and to 
which fhe is a bright example.” Nay, a modern compiler, a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and Fellow too of St. Mary Magdalen Coilege, 
Oxford, to be plain, the Reverend Arthur Homer, D. D. has, in his pros 
pofals for publithing a Bibliotheca Univerfalis Americana, thought proper 
to reprefent General Wathington, the man who, while be bore a commif- 
fion under his and Dr. Homer's sovereign, was the very firft in the Colony 
of Virginia to fubfcribe to a tund for raifing troops to fight againit that Soe 
vereign ; the man who afierwards commanded the rebel army, who, in 
cold blood, and contrary to the laws of war, executed the gallant Andre; 
the man, in fhort, whofe tame refis on his having been the principal in- 
firument in cutting oiF an empire from the crown of Kritain; this is the 
man whem the Keverend Arthur Homer has thouzht, proper to re- 
prefent as “ the GREATES tand Most vintuous charadler that the New 
World bas ever produced ;” and the Reverend Gentleman has the modefty to 
prefume, that in this his opinion, ‘* every Goop MAN and every LOYAL 
suBsECT of this country will at prefent concur.” he death of * the greate# 
and moft virtuous character that the New World has ever produced,” ine 
duced Dr. Homer to alter his provofals, in a new edition of which he pro. 
pofes to dedicate his book to the Bifhop of Landaff. It would feem, that 
the New World had not, in his opinion, produced a fecond character quite 
worthy of the honour, though, in beftowing it on my Lord of Landaff, the 
Reverend Gentleman, apparently fenfible that fome of the “ worthy come 
peers” of Wathington might thin« themfelve: flighted, takes an opportunity 
of paying them allavery handfome compliment. While the teachers of the 
nation openly promulgate opinions like these, it is both foolilh and unjuft 
to complain of the progrefs of difloyalty. if Doétor Homer were defirous 
to find a native of the New World worthy of the “ mark of refpec&t” which 
he had to bettow, one would have thought that Bithop Inglis, Count Rum- 
ford, General De Lancy, Judge Ludlow, or fome other out of the long lift 
of brave and learned men, who abandoned their property and ventured their 
Jives for their King, might have been preferred to anran, who, however his 
deeds may now be yarniihed over, will ever itand as a éraior on the records 
of England, . : 
D4 «“ The 
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« The praifes of the American government form a never-ending fubje& 
for almoft every political publication that iffues from the Britith preds. 
When the daring rebe] Paine infulted the nation with his eulogiums on 
the governments of France and America, and held forth bis triumphant 
comparifon between them and the government of Eygland, as far as related 
to that of France, he met with contradiction and expofure ; but, as to that 
ef America, which furnished much the mott dangerous example, his 
falfehoods were fuffered to pafs as incontrovertible facts; even he, who 
was emphatically ftyled the father of lies, was prefumed to fpeak truth, 
when he fpoke in favour of America. When his Rights of Man appeared 
inthe Uniied States, even the Whigs them{e¢lves biuthed at his impudence ; 
yet ditt the cowardly prefs of Great Britain, influenced partly by the fordid 
fpirit of commerce, and partly by the republican principles of its conduc- 
tors, lently acqnietce in the correAinefs of bis tLatements. 

** To England, the confequences of this fyitem of dece; tion, have been 
fuch as might have been expected. The people, as far as the nefarious in- 
fluence of the prefs, and the ttl] more nefarious influen e of _the fectarian 
yulpit, have reached, are ftrongly tinctured with republicanitm. ‘They 
ae loft much of the refpe& which they formerly entertained for the Royal 
authority, and much of the abhorrence which they ought alavays to have 

referved of rebellion againfi it. And where isthe wonder? When the 
people fee fuch men as the Earl of Buchan and the Marquis of Lanfdowne 
fend acrofs the Atlantic for the portrait of a notorious rebel, and exhibit tt 
as the moll precious piece in their cabinets; when the people hear a Reve- 
rend Doétor of the Church deteribe that rebel as the “ greateit and mot 
wiréuous chavaGter that the New World has ever produced ;” when they 
hear Sir John Sinclair, with audacity unparalleled, call upon them not 
only to admire this rebe], but to contribute towards a fund for the raifing 
of a monument to hismemory, even jn the dominions of their Sovereign, 
againft whom he had rebelled; when they hear and fee thete things, who 
ean blame them for thinking li htly of rebellion? Who can blame them 
for rebelling themfelves ? And if it be true, that the moft perfect govern- 
ment, adminifiered by mer the moft wile and moft virtuous, and producing 
the greateit poflib'e degree of profperity and happinefs, has refulted from a 
rebellion, and a rebellion too againtt Geu: ge the Third, what is the natural, 
the obvious, the inevitable conclufion ? 

 TVhis queftion | put toa gentleman in England, to whom I wrote ip 
the year 1798. I pointed out to him the neceflity, not only of contradiat- 
jng the captivating falfehoods, which were propagated with refpect to 
America, but of appealing to the exper ence of that country for eyidences 
againtt republican government, aiicriing, what I now repeat upon more 

erfect conviction, that the difaffeGion in the Britith dominions, particu 
Eisly in Ireland, was chiefly to be afcribed to the deception with re{pect to 
America, and that it was in yain to hope for a radical cure, till that decep- 
tion was removed. I added, that I was aware of the arduoufnels of the 
undertaking ; but that, ifit pleaed God to fpare my life, 1 was refolved 
to attempt it. ; 

** | his refolution | have now fulfilled. During a refidence in the United 
States of eight years, I wrote much upon the pafling events, and diligently 
colle4ted whatever appeared to me calculated to exhi it the country, the 
raveanment, and the people, in their true colours. ‘Thefe writings and fe- 
Feétions | now submit to the world. 

« The 
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* The arrangement which I have adopted, appeared to be the only one 
of which the inaterials would admit. I have begun with the pemphlets, and 
placed them according to their dates, down to the time when Porcupine’s 
Gazette began. But as thefe pamphlets, in general, are confined each to a 
fingle fubject, the work, fo far, would have given but a very imperfect idea 


~ 
’ 


of the politics of the whole time during which it was written, To fupply 
this detect, i have inferted between each painphlet, fuch matter as forms an 
hiftorical tketch of the inte: mediate fpace, making the conclufion of each 
iketch a fort of introduction to the fucceeding pamphlet. Theie additions 
not only render the chain of events entire, but alfo ferve as a key to the 
pamphlets themfelves, n:any parts of | hich, without fome fuch aid, mutt 
a pear unintelligible to thote who are not thoroughly acquainted with all 
the characters intretuced, and who have not a perfect recollection of allthe 
circumitances ami ft which each pamphlet was firft brought forward to the 
public. When I arrive at the epoch, at which the Gazette commenced, I 
begin to mae felections therefrom; rectifying, as 1 proceed, the errors 
which were committed through hafte or want of corre information. 

« In general | have followed the chronological order; but fuch articles 
as 1 found divided, I have brought under one head ; and whatever | thought 
neceffary to preierve of the nroceedings of Congre!s, | bave placed together 
under the date of the clofe of each feition refpettively. 

‘¢ In order to render the work as complete ant (itisfactory as poftible, I 
have prefixed to the firft volume a Summary View of the Politics of the 
United States, from the end of the American war, to the ime when I be- 
ganto write, ‘This retrofpect will enable the reader to tvace back to their 
efficient caufes, that abfurd and ungatural partiahty for France, that en- 
thufiafm in her unjuft and impious caufe, and all thofe novel, wild, and 
dangerous notions, to eradicate which, I fo long, and, notwithttanding ap- 
pearances, fo fuccetstully laboured. ‘Vothe clofe of the work alfo, 1 have 
made confiderable additions. My lJaft American publication came down 
no later than April, 1800: but | bave now added telections and remarks 
tocompiete the feries up to Mareh, 1SO1. 

** So large and {o mifcellaneous a work certainly requires al the aid that 
mere editorthip can afford. Fach volume hears the dete of the month and 
the year in the running tit] at the top ot the page. Befides this, every vo- 
lume has a table of its contents ; the firfi volume contains a general table, 
and the laft volume a general and copious index. : 

** After all, however, it mutt be confetled, that 1 prefent to the world 
neither a hittory, nor a magazine, nor a journal; but fomething partaking 
of the nature of them a}! ; a mafs of matcer, left to be feparated and digeft- 
ed inthe mind ofthe reeder. It will, indeed, require a reafonable ttock 
of patience to go through the twelve volumes; but if any one fhould 
happen to have perfeverance enough to {neceed in the undertaking, 1 ven- 
ture to affert, that he will derive therefrom more information reipecting 
the cuftoms, the manners, the morals, the religion, and the polities of Ame- 
rica, than from all the hiftories and travels that have ever yet been pub- 
Jifhed. There is no branch of republican governivent, whether legiflative 
or executive, civil or military; no right or privilege of the poor fovereign 
people ; no bauble with which he is amuied, no democratic trick by which 
he is deceived ; in fhort, there are none of thofe means by which liberty 
contriyes to rob a people of their freedom, which are not fully me 
an 
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and expofed in the faéts that I have recorded. I have givena delineation, 
or rather have furpifhed the materials wherewith the reader will_be able to 
delineate, upwar's of one thoufand public characters, and not a fmall 
number of private ones. In recording thefe facts, I have not indeed, been 
under the mollifying influence of modern candour; but I have, in no one 
initance, Knowingly and ferioutly, given falfehood for truth; and, though 
the reader will fometimes find me fevere, frequently very rough, ané more 
frequently very dull, he will never tind me irreligious, faClious, or fervile. 

“ ‘The republicans, and the blind and obftinate advocates tor American 
liberty, will fay that 1 am partial and vindi@ive ; but, I proteit with the 
folemaity and fincerity due to an oath, that 1 have not fet down ‘‘ aught 
jo malice 5" and that Lt barbour not the Jeaft refentment towards America 
or her inhabitants in general. I with them all poflible profperity and 
happinefs ;_ but | alfo with to convince the world, that their profperity and 
heppineis bave not been augmented by a rebellion, though a fuccefstul 
qgne, again{t the mildeft, the mott juft, and moft virtuous of Sovereigns. 

“Itt have given the name of rebellion to that which others have calieda 
revolution, \ has neither been from a defire to fee thofe concerned in it fut- 
fer for the ottence, nor to keep alive any degree of hatred againti them on 
account thereof; it has been dictated by a fenfe of propricty and of juttice : 
and Tam fully perfuated, that tili the people of America themfelves are 

brought to look upon their revolt as a rebellion, their own govern 
ment will never acquire ability. J have, indeed, been mott unjutily 
and ungratefully treated by fome perfons in the United States; bat 
the kindnefs and generofity which | have received from others, have entire- 
ly effaced this injuttice and ingratitude from my mind. I have {pent my 
beft days in America; I have contraéted triendthips there, which never 
ean ceafe but with my life; and were | compelled to make a choice be- 
tween my triends in England, and my friends in America, | have no hefis 
tation in faving, that, with a very few exceptions, | thould prefer the latter, 
But private teelings ought to have no influence over a man’s pubic conduct: 
J am called upon, on this occation, to fpeak the truth, or to hold my tongue. 
in {peaking of the charaéters and conduét of the Whigs, I mult always be 
mndertiood as making numerous exceptions. ‘lhe fame caution will apply 
to my deicription of every clafs of perions; and | with to imprets ttrongly 
on the mind of the reader, that from my account of individuals or bodies 
of men, he muft never draw a conclufion unfavourable to the people at 
Jarge, who, though they have fome faults peculiar to themfelves, have allo 
fome virtues pofleiied, to the fame extent, by no other nation; in fhort, 1 
wilh unequivocally to declare, what I have frequently declared before, that, 
with the exception of thofe vices which are the immediate eftect of thei 
government, the Ameiicans yield, in no:efpect whatever, to any people il 
the world. 

* With equal folemnity I declare as to myfelf, that I have never acted 
in any inftance under the influence, dire&t or indireét, of his Majefty’s Mi 
nifters; that Lnever have received at their hands, or at the hands of anj 
other perion whatever, any reward for any thing | have ever written. 
hope, indeed, that both the late and the prefent Minifiry, have approved 
tay humble efforts in the caufe of our King and Country, which is alfo t 
caufe of every good man in every country in the world; but I am very fi 
from withing for any pecuniary nark of their approbation, which, were th 
to offer it, | would not receive. W, COBLBETT.” 

Pail-Mail, 
20915 May, 190%, 
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The author’s fummary view is interfperfed with various anecdotes 
of individuals, who took an active part in the rebe!lion ; and contains 
a fuccinet account of the proceedings which foilowed the declaration 
of independence, from the peace of 1782, to the year r7Q}- Here 
the fruits of rebellion are expofed naked to the fight, {tripped of all 
the meritricious embell:finenrs of revolutionary jophiltry, the vain 
trappings of affected p.triotifm, and the tintel decor tions of falfe 
philofophy. The fubfittution of poverty for wealth, of mifery for 
happinefs, of danger for fecurity ; fuch were the bletied effects of this 
boafted revolution ; and may fuch ever be the effects of fuccefstul re- 
volt, combining the crime of difobedience with the fin of p ‘rjury | 

On the peace of 1783, fome tirony obiervations are made, which 
place the Britifh minitters of that day, in no very favourable point of 
view. The remarks, refpegting that article of the treaty which ftie 
pulates the payment of debts due from Americans to Brith fubjects, 
are new, but forcible, 

© Tt is notorious, that one of the principal objefs of the inftigators of, and 
leading actors in, the rebellion, was to wipe oj the debts which they owed to 
the moiber country. How toolith was it, then, to fuppofe that they would 
pay thofe debts, after they had fucceeded in that rebellion! ‘Lhe treaty, 
like moft of our other treaties, exhibits a flrange mixture of meannefs and 
prodigality : with one hand we extort a promiffory note for a couple of 
millions, and with the other we throw away thirteen populous and flou- 
rifhing colonies. In the treaty of 1704, inflead of recovering this talic 
fiep, we have gone a ttep further in folly. Still hankering after the two 
paltry millions, we have revived the old feore, an’, along with it, all the 
aniimofity of the rebel war; we have made thofe our decided enemies, wha 
would have been neutral, at leaft with i: ipect tous; we have foftered every 
prejudice againtt England, and every difpofition favourable to France, 
When the treaty of 1704 arrived in America, men of fenfe lifted their hands 
and eyes at our felly. A member of Congrefs, {peaking to :re of the 6th are 
ticle, faid, that if Robefpierre had had to dictate, he could not have diated 
any thing better calculated to terve the caufe of France. See in vol. xii. ap 
account of the proceedings of the Board of Coimmiifioners.” 

This article has certainly proved an apple of difcord; and the au- 
thor’s fugecftions are entitled to the ferious confideration of our Gow 
vernment. The Americans immediately began, as might natural] 
have been expected, to devife means for eluding the jut demands of 
their creditors, and the real friends to the new Kepublic entertained 
ferious apprchentians, that the flames of war would be kindled anew 
by the bicath of avarice. Mr. Hamilton, a gentleman well known 
in Ametica, and not more diftinguifhed for his talents'than for his ine 
tegtity, made a very ftrong and {pirited appeal to his countrymen, on 
ths occafion, exhorting them to make juftice the guide of their cone 
duct, and remindins them of their abiolute inability to maintain a 
new war, fhould they be fo rath as to provoke t. “* We fnow,”?—~ 
fays Mr. H.—** and ail the world knows, it is out of their power,” 
This acknowledyement leads Mr. Cobbett to make the following 
pertinent remarks, on the peace of 1753. 
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“ Tt is, indeed, very true, that it was out of the power of America and 
her allies, to renew the conteft; and it is not lefs true, that it was out of 
their power to have continued the contef. At the very moment when Gene- 
ral Conway's (a General indeed!) motion patied the Houfe of Commons ; 
at the very moment when his Majefty was thus compelled to act upon the 
defenfive againtt his rebel fubjects ; at that moment, the army which lay at 
New-Y ork, placed under proper. commanders, and two millions of mouey, 
in honett hands, would have re-eftablithed his authority from New-Hamp- 
fhire to Georgia. 

“ Under the conviction of thefe truths, we angrily afk, why was peace 
made on fuch terms? It was unaccountable at the time ; but, latterly, facts 
have leaked out, that, by little and little, expluin the myftery. Doétor 
Priefiley, in the fummer of 1799, publithed ten letters to his neighbours, 
the inhabitants of Northumberland, in the State of Pennfylvania. Thefe 
Letters, which Mr. Johnfon, of St. Paul’s Church-yard, has taken good care 
not torepublith, contaia many precious confetlions, amongft which is the 
following, which certainly throws great light ona very dark tranfaction : 

‘ From the commencement of the “American war I wifbed Jor the mdepen- 
© dence of this country, being firmly perfuaded that it would be for the real 
* advantage of England, as well as of thefe States; and this is now, I 
* believe, almoft univerfally acknowledged to be the cafe. Tam equally 
well perfuaded that it would be for the benefit of / e people of England (I 
do not fay for the glory of the Monarch) to have nothing to do with the do- 
minion of the Ea/? or the W ft Indies. 1 once me ntioned this opinion to Sir 
George Saville, adding that it would have been much better for England 
never to have bad the poffcffion of Gibraltar, and that it would be good policy 
to give it up. He faid that be bad often thought Jo too, but that the opinion 
© was /o unpopular that he had not dared to avow it, 

‘ The late Lord Chatham was fond of foreign poffeffions. He was 
« much againft granting abfolute independence to ‘America, which he faid 
« was the faireft jewel in the crown of the Britifh Monarc h; ; and his opi- 
‘ nion had for fome dime great weight with the Marquis of Lanfdown, then 
¢ Lord Shelburne. Onthis Dr. Price, who thought as 1 did on the fub- 
* ject, agreed with me to write our thoughts feparately on the fubjeé, and 
* prefent them to his Lordthip. We did fo; and fome time after he told 
* me that he had thown my paper to Lord Chatham, but that he was much 
¢ offended atit. At the conclusion of the war, however, the Marquis made no 
© aifficulty of granting what be thou ght not only neceffary, but advantages us to 
* bis country, of which be was thin Prime Minifer. Had he continued fo 
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"© to this day, his iberal and enhgbtened policy would have faved England, 


* and all Europe, the horrors of the prefent moft ruinous and impolitic war.” 
Letter V.p. 25. 

‘* Here we havea peep behind the curtain. We fee the wires, and ob- 
ferve their motion. ‘The famous pa/riot Whig, Sir George Saville, is here 
feen ina ftate of perfect nudity, and the influence of the two SeCtarian 
Priefts is fully expofed. Had the Doétor confined himfelf to the indepen- 
dence of the United States, commercial avarice and blindnels might have 


; joined i in his opinion; buat, by making maprncipte gure, by applying it 


us the Kaft and Wei Indies, he has, | imagine, deprived himfelf of all hope 
et approbation, even trom the city of London, whofe regard for the 
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« glory of the Monarch” is not much greater-than his own.* The Doctor 
and his friends, from lopping off the Eaf and We? Indies, and Gibraltar, 
would, doubtlefs, go to Canada, New Brunfw:ck, and Nova Scotia, taking 
Bermuda, Newfoundland, and other like excrefcences, in their way. Hav- 
ing finifhed their work at a diftance, they would come nearer home, where 
they would prune away Jerfey, Guernfey, and Alderney; where, failing 
round St. George's Channel, they would chop off, en pafant, the iflands of 
Wight and Angiefea. The Weftern ilands would require but a flight back- 
handed ttroke, from which they would raife their axe to hew away /reland ; 
and thus would they leave us a nice, fnug, compact, little nation, entirely 
unenvied and almoft unknown. 

 Itis not true, that the granting of the independence of America was 
‘ an advantage to England: It was, on the contrary, the greateit evi] that 
ever befel her. It was the primary caufe of the prefent war, arfd of all the 
calamites which it has brought upon England and upon Europe. If Eng- 
land and the American States had continued united, they would have pre- 
vented I'rance from dilturbing the peace of the world. That fatal meafure, 
though it has not curtailed our commerce, has created a power who will 
be capable of affifting France in any of her future projects againft us, and 
whofe neutrality, when France recovers her marine, maft be purchafed by 
us at the exvenfe, firft of commercial conceflions, and finally, by much 
more important faerifices. In fhort, it laid the foundation of the ruin of 
of the Britith empire, which can be prevented by nothing but a wifdom and 
an energy, which have never yet marked the councils of our Government, 
jn its trantaCtions with the American States.” 

Hence we fee that the reftlefs mind of Do&tor Prieftley was ever en- 
gaced in the caufe of rebellion ; and that even men, who ftood high in 
the public opinion, led away by the furious zeal of party, and polluted 
by the infectious fpirit of modern whiggifm, could fo far forget their 
allegiance to their Sovereign, their duty as fubjc@&s, as to w/b well 
to the caufe of his enemies ! Strange infatuation | "that could thus 
conceal from minds richly-endowed by nature, and highly cultivated 
by education and ftudy, the moft plain and obvious truths ;—that 
could fink their judgment in their vanity, leading them to fet up 
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* This indifcriminate cenfure of the City of London muft, no doubt, be 
imputed to the author’s perufal in America of the public accounts of thofe 
factious and diforderly meetings, called Common Halls, from which, it is 
well known here, no accurate judgment can poffibly be formed of the real 
fentiments of the corporate body of the City of London, As well might 
the opinions of the electors of Weftminfter be colle&ted from the annuak 
toafts at the Shakefpeare Tavern, or the occafional affemblages of the mob 
in Palace Yard!—Lhe City of London, happily for the country, contains 
as many men of as loyal difpofitions, and as liberal minds, as are to be 
found in any cla‘s of perfons throughout the kingdom. If blame be im- 
putable to the Afciated Livery, a body which is principally compofed of 
fuch men as‘we have defcribed, it is not for the want of a difpofition to 
promote the real interefts of the Britifh empire, but for a culpable inert- 
nefs and tardinefs of ation, which frequently givé to their enemies an 
advantage which they could not derive from their numbers, weight, or 
influence, ev, 
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their own opinions above thofe of their Monarch and his Councils; 
and that could fink their allegiance in their paflions, by urging them 
to labour for the promotion of their own crude and 11!-founded 
figns, by the difmemberment of their Sovereign’s empire ! 


We 
4 hope, however, we fhall never have the mortification to fee another 
peace concluded by Lord LAnsp’ wye or any of his political pu- 
pils. Lord Sarntr-HELENs is one of thefe, and if we be to judge of 
diplomatic {kill by the treaty which he has lately concluded with the 
Court of St. Peterfburgh, a treaty in. which he has facrificed the 
ubfiance for the fhadow, abandoning the future interetts of his coun- 

try to the preflure of the moment, in order to avoid a difficulty which 
he wanted the ability to furmount, and, initead of removing the 
round of {ubfifting differences, laying the bats for endilefs di (putes; 
—if by this fpecimen his Lordfhip’s talents were to be appreciated 
they would be found to poficfs all the worft fymptoms of the wort 
’ of fchools ;—a fchool, whofe profefiors, cold without caution—re 
ferved without difcrimination—artful without judg lgment—and crafty 

without wifdom—have marred, by their negociations y all the bail 

liant fuccesses of our heroes ; "robbed us, by their hafty and ill-di 
gefted conventions, of the hard- earned fruits of .our victories ;— and 

weakly, if not wickedly, abandoned in the cabinet, what had bee 

bravely, though dearly, won in the field. * 

A fingular proof of that meliorated ftate of feciety, and improve 

ment of the moral condition of men, which refulted trom the eman 

cipation of the Americans fiom the fhackles of allegiance, is exhi 
bited in the focial harmony and perfected integrity which have fing 

prevailed among the inhabitants of the United States.—So muc 
has the fpirit of litigation decreafed, that * befor e the war, Orang 
County faw but one action of debt tried in eighteen years; and, fin 
the war, the City and County of New York (in the fame state) hay 
feen upwards of twelve thoufand actions of debt commenced in fa 

months! }}” 

The moft curious and interefting part of this fummary is that! 
which the progrefs of thofe difcontents, which arofe after the co 
clufion of peace, is traced and defcribed. ‘The rebels now foug 
their rulers with the fame weapons which thefe rulers—then rebel 
themselves—had employed againft their Sovereign and his lawf 
government; and they fuccefsfully turned their arguments again 
themfelves. It is entertain’ ng enough, at this diftance of time, whe 
all animofity has fublided, to obferve the extreme difficulty which th 
leaders ot the revolution. when their object was accomplithed, h 
to counteract the dangerous effects of their own mifchievous do 
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* Si-ce the text was printed, we have acquired an accurate knot 
ledge of fome moft important political faéts, which lead us totally to abfol 
Loxp Satnt Hecrens, of all cuilt attached to the conclufion of the Trea 
with Ruffia. ‘The whole blame of that tranfation refts with the Brit 
~ Cabinet. Rev. 
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trines; and to fee them having recourfe to the fame folid and un- 
an{werable arguments which, on the eve of the rebellion, had been 
ftronzly, though ineffectually, urged againit themfelves. “The lefion 
which fuch tranfactions afford is fo inftructive, and, moreover, fa 
neceflary at a time when the fame fcenes are renewed on the conti- 
nent of Europe, that, copious as our extracts have already been, we 
cannot refilt the temptation of laying before our readers, a remarka- 
ble inftance of the ingenuity of a rebel chief diiplayed in his fenfe of 
the American deciaration of independence. 


« The difcontents of the people increafed with the increafe of their dif- 
trefles and their taxes. Riots and revolts broke out in feveral of the States, 
Inthat of Matlachuletts, the very State where the rebellion was hatched, 
apd where the {word was firlt drawn, thefe difcontents broke out into open 
infurrection. <A confiderable number of the malcontents ailembled, aad 
put themfelves under the command of a leader named Shay, who had him- 
felf ferved in the rebel army. A body of troops were marched againft the 
infurgents, who were, though not without fome difliculty, reduced to fub- 
miflion.” 

‘ Thefe malcontents did not fail to employ againft their new rulers the 
fame arguments which thefe rulers had employed to feduce them from their 
allegiance ; and, in fome initances, they borrowed the inveetives and the 
f2lichoods which had been ufed with fo much fuccefs againft the King and 
his Government. ‘ What,’ faid the partitans of Shay, ‘ fhall we, who have 
‘ thed our blood in fhaking off the tyranny of Britain, now fubmit to a ty- 
ranuy ten thoufand times more odious and oppretlive, without enjoying 
© any of the quiet and protection which our former tyrant yielded us ? * The 
€ paper which the Congrets publifhed to the world, in juftification of their 
¢ demand of independence ; that memorable paper contained a declaration 
* of the principles of the Congrets, and an enumeration of the grievances of 
‘ the people, Let us recite them here, compare them with the practice of 
‘ our prefent rulers, and with our prefent grievances. 

‘ We hold thefe truths to be felf-evident, that all men are created 
‘ equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
‘ unalienable rights, amongtt which are life, liberty, and the 
purfuit of happinefs. That to fecure thefe rights, govern- 
ments are infiituted amongft men, deriving their juft powers 
from the confent of the governed; that whenever any form 
of government becomes deitructive of thefe ends, it is the 
rightot the people to alter and abolith it, and to inftitute 
‘ a new government.’ 
‘ Thefe, then, are the principles, to fupport which we drew the fword 
againft our former fovereign. This was the condition on which we ha- 
zarded our all. In fulfilling our part of the compaé, we have loft our 
time, our property ; many of us our health and our limbs, and the lives 
of friends and relations the moft dear tous. But how have the Congre’s 
and other men in power fulfilled their part of the compa&? Inftead of 
becoming ail egua/, is not the inequality greater than ever? Have not 
our rulers fattened on the war, while it has reduced us to a ftate of f{tarva- 
tion and rags? Jn one fhort and comprehenfive defcription, are we not 
become a nation of grandees, and of beggars? 
‘ We were told, that amongit our unalienable rights, were ‘ life, liberty, 
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“© and the purfuit of bappinefs.’ Our lives have not, indeed, been taken from 


* us; our fouls have not, as ye/, been alienated from our bodies; but every 
“ comfort of life has been alienated. We have no Aderty but the liberty of 
* choofing the means of putting an end to our miferies ; and we cannot 


© efteem it a very great favour to have our choice between a rope and a 
. © knife, The * pur/uit of bappinefs’ is a bleffing, which, we mutt confefs, 


* we enjoy in its fulleft extent; fo-, if we may judge from our prefent pro- 
€ fpects, it isa purfuit that will end with our lives. 


* The remedy has deen pciated out by the very perfons, of whofe condy& | 


* we now complain. ‘ Whenever’ fays the Declaration, ‘ any form of go- 
* vernment becomes deftru€tive of thefe ends, it is the right of the people 
* tO ALTER AND ABOLISH LT.’ We with not to go fo fur. We with not 


_ € to abolith, nor do we with to alier the Government; but we with that 
. ¢ Governm: nt to redrefs our grievance:, which we can beft recite by a com- 


* parifon between them and thofe grievances which are fet forth in the De- 
* claration of Independence. 

1. “ He” the King) “has refufed his affent to laws, the mof 

__ * wholefome and neceffary for the public good.” 

¢ And fo have our new rulers. Nay, they have not only refufed, and 

© do ftill refufe, to pafs laws, the moft wholefome and neceflary for the 
* public good, but they have paffed other laws, deftruciive of the public 
* good; which laws they keep in full force againft the will and the re- 
* peated complaints of the people.” 7 

2. * He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the te- 


‘ nure of their offices, and the amount and payment of their | 


© falaries.’ : 
‘ Not only are Judges at prefent dependent in many cafes on the will of 
§ the Congrefs and State Legrflatures, but thefe bodies have themfelves 
« ufurped the office of Judges, and have, and do ftill, exercife the functions of 
* both Judges and Jurors. . 
3.‘ He has erected a multitude of new offices, and fent hither {warms 
* of officers to harrafs our people, and eat out their fubftance.” 
* Since the iffuing of this declaration, offices have increafed in number a 
¢ hundred fold; we are harratfed from the rifing to the going down of the 


- © fun; officers of all denominations and degrees {warm about us as thick as 
~ * the locufts of Egypt, and it matters little to us whether they came from a 


* foreign country, or creep out of our native earth. ‘That they eat up our 
* fubttance, we have but too clear a proof in the mifery that univer‘ally 
* prevails, where peace and plenty formerly as univerially refided. Once 
€ we were like lambs living in a pafture, where we could bafk and feed at 
* one and the fame time; now we are like dogs fharling and fighting for 
* the bones that come from the tables of our mafter. 


4. * He has quartered large bodies of armed troops amongft us. 
* He has rendered the military independent of, and fuperior to, 
* the civil power.” 
* Thofe who rule us at prefent have no other power but the military, 
* whereby they hold us in fubjection to their will; and, to add to our morti- 
4 fication and difgrace on this fcore; they compel one part of the commas 
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ae nity to bear arms againft the other. . 
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5. ‘ He has cut off our trade with all parts of the world.’ 


€ We fcarcely know what the King did in this refpe@t; but this we 
* know, that, before the war, our fea-ports were in a flourifhing condition, 
¢ and that they are now as deftitute of commerce as our pockets are of 
¢ money. We have no trade, no credit, and have no hope that either will 
‘ return to our unfortunate country. 


6. ¢ He has abolifhed the free fyftem of Englifh daws in Canada.’ 
* He has taken away our own charters, and altered fundamen- 
‘ tally the forms of our Government.’ 


¢ It was. perhaps, no great matter to us what was done in Canada; and 
* we are forry, that, as the abolithing of ‘ the free fyftem of Engh/b laws 
* there, was fo great an evil, ‘t was imitated fere. If the King did wrong 
‘ in altering ‘ fundamentally the fornts of our Government,’ why are not 
‘ thofe forms re/ored, inttead of being complete y annihilated ? 

‘ We marvel, that in this Declaration, which was intended to proclaim 
‘ to the world all the grievances that urged us to take up arms, the Con« 
4 grefs took no notice of the unjuft and oppreffive taxes, that were attempted 
* to be forced on us, and which, in our fimple judgment, were the chief 
£ caufe of refiftance. Our rulers acted wifely. They forefaw, perhaps, 
‘ that they themfelves fhould foon load us with taxes, compared to which, 
‘ the duty on flamps, and on tea, would appear as a feather in the balance ; 
« they doubtle{s forefaw, that, after feven years of toil, danger, devaftation, 
* and bloodfhed, we fhould be compelled to pay taxes, ten times heavier 
* than the Britifh Parliament even wifhed to impofe on us. What burdens 
* that unjuft aifembly might have had in contemplation, it is impoflible for 
‘ us to fay; but, iftheir rapacity could have invented modes of extortion, 
* more oppreflive and arbitrary than thofe which are now praétifed on us, 
* they furpafs, in ingenuity and cruelty, any {et of tyrants we have ever heard 
* of, not excepting the Spanifh Inquifition, or the Turkifh Divan. 

* It being then clearly ftated, in the Declaration of Independence, that, 
‘ Whenever any form of government becomes deftruétive of life, liberty, and 
‘ the purfuit of bappinefs, the people have a right to alter and aboli/h it ;” 
‘and it being no lefs clear, that the form of government, which we now 
* have, has been, and yet is, deftructive of all three, it naturally follows, as 
a fair and evident deduction, that we, the people, have a right immedi- 
ately to alter and abolifh the government, under which we are fj inning 
out amiferable exiftence. Yet we with not to proceed harfhly or aftily ; 
we atk for a redre/s of our grievances; and this we are refolved to obtain, or 
perifh in the attempt.’ 
“ Such were the fentiments of the people at large; for though the ine 
furre&tion at Maifachufetts was not very formidable, the {pirit, that gave 
rife to it, was far from being confined to a few breafts.—But the prefs was 
in a ftate of fuch abject flavery, and the power, both civil and military, was 
was fo completely vefted in the leading Whigs, who took care to accufe of 
Toryifm every one who dared to refift, or even to complain ; that refiftance 
was overawed, and complaint was ftifled.” 


(To be continued.) 
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50 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 









A fatirical View of London at the Commencement of the 19th Century. 
By an Obferver. Small 8vo. Pr. 255. 5s. Boards. Kearfley, 
Hurft, Ogilvy and Son. London. vor. 


Mercier’s Tableau de Paris we are probably indebted for this 
Satirical View of London, by an Obferver. Though the work 
cannot boa(t the hand of a matter, yet it affords entertainment, and | 
may be porated, with confiderable profit, by a numerous clafs of rea- 
ders he author appears, every where, to be a friend to religion, 
morality, and all the decencies of life. In matters of criticifm and 
tafte, we are not always of his opinion: in this department we think 
him, in general, fuperficial, and not feldom unfound. Sometimes 
he treats his fubje€t in fuch a way, than an effeét contrary, we 
dare fay, to what he intended is produced. The article ‘* Clergy” is 
of this kind. After painting ‘‘ the luxury, pride, and negligence of 
many of our modetn Clergy” at fome length, it is faying little indeed 
for the Order to tell us, that in it there are ‘* men whofe piety is em- 
bellithed by genius, and fanétioned by truth. Such is the elegant au- 
thor of an apology for the Bible: fuch the Bifhop of this Metropolis, 
and fuch the incomparable Paley.” Few exceptions prove the ex- 
iftence of a general rule ; and the natural inference, here to be drawn, § 
is, that the Clergy, as a body, are luxurious, proud, and negligent ; a 
conclufion which we are, pretty confident the writer did not mean to 
eftablith. 
Having thus fhortly given our opinion of the work, we fhall pre-M , 
fent our readers with the author’s bill of fare; it will be found to 
contain fufficient variety, and may perhaps have fomething not une }; 


grateful to every palate. 
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“© Introduétion—CharaGteriftics of the Inhabitants of London 
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We infert the following extract as a fair fpecimen of the Work, 


NEWSPAPERS, 


~—— To hold as "twere the mirror up to Nature; te thew Virtue her own feature 


Seorn, her own image ; and the very age and body of the Time, his form and preffure. 
' SHAKSPEAREs 
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© Among the numerous advantages beftowed on civilifed nations, by th 


ett.ef printing, new!papers have long formed an execllent medium of 
ra | , 7 : 
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y. Verfal intelligence. Before the eitablifhment of thefe paper mércuries, the 

y generality of mankind continued in a ftate of ignorance, reipeciing each 

4 other, and the globe which they inhabited, excepting the vague know ledge 
communicated by the imperfect accounts of travellers, 


iS “© That we may be able to form fome idea of the indifpenfable utility of 
rk new{papers, let us only confider the rapidity of their circulation ; their ufe- 
nd | ful communications refpetting commerce, politics; new dilcoveries in the 
a- arts and {ciences, improvements in agriculture, and advertifements of new 
Mn, publications. In this pot of view, they may be faid to conycy informa- 
andl tion, conducive to the well-being of the focial body, as the blood circulates 
k through the aninal for the invigoration of its members. 
ne ‘© Advertijewents, on different iubjeéts, not only amufe ‘but inftru& the 
nes reader ; but in ths reipeét, it mult be acknowledged, that many of our 
bat ublic prints difleminate pernicious intelligence. Falle attéftations, in fa 
1S vour of noflrums, often difgrace their columns; and the modefty of the 
> Of B reader is fornctimes offended, by meeting advertifements by which affigna- 
leed tions and intrigues are carried on under fiétitious names.* This is the moré 
em- reprchentible, as we often, in the next column, find a {pirited and well-timed 
au- fatire on fome recent immoral tranfaction. 
olisy ‘ Thus, like every other human inftitution, our public prints are tinc- 


ex-fg tured with imperfection, though of general utility; as the fame fertile foik 
wn, fg 8 * once produttive of nutritious grain and poifonous plants. Till the 
‘ig legifiature fhall deem it pooeee to lupprefs quackery, the editors of our 
? journals will accept money from empirics for the publication of their ad- 
ND tOM Vertifemnents. 

“ Our newfpapers exhibit a lively and interefting view of the bufy and 
pre-@ the gay world, nor are the ridiculous freaks of fafhion over-looked by 
id tO} news-writers. ~The foibles of the vain and the great are commonly too 
 unel light to be correéted by ferious admonitions from the pulpit, and too 

evanefcent to allow the fatirift time to attack them in a volume; but our 


a 





* « An intimate friend of the publifher of a Sunday newfpaper found him 
engaged in converfation with an elegant and beautiful young woman, who 
foon retired.—‘* There,” cried the publifher, holding a flip of paper in his 
hand—** there is a ftriking inftance of the immorality of the age :—that fe. 
male has juft paid me for this advertifement,”’ continued he, putting it into 
his vifitor’s hand, who read the following words :—* A young lady of ré- 
{pe€tability wifhes to borrow the fum of 251. of any gentleman of fortune 
and honour. No money-agent need apply, &c.’ “ And can you,” cried 
his friend, “ degrade your newfpaper by publifhing fuch an advertife- 
ment P”? “ O.’* replied the publifher, * it is quite in the way of trade ; and 
fo far from being injurious to us, that it will promote the fale of our paper. 
One young rake will enquire of another, ‘ Have you feen the ——?* 
* No.’ ¢ Faith it contains a curious advertifement, in which a lady, of free 
principles, wifhes to borrow money.’ The buck calls at our office, buys a 
ews and thus, as Mandeville fays, * Private vicesare public bene- 

ts,’ 
_“ Odious as this inftance of barefaced depravity muft appear to every 
virtuous mind, it is unequal in enormity to the advertifements of quacks, in 
onfequence of which fo many credulous beings are defrauded of their 
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¢phemeral cenfors, like eagles on the wing, inftantly perceive and purfue 
their quarry, which is feldom able to elude or furvive their grafp. A newl- 
is indeed a tremendous inquifitorial inftrument, and the moft aban- 


a 
; character in high !ife would tremble at the idea of being publicly ex- 
ofed through its magnifying medium. By them we obtain general ideas of — 


the flate the civililed world; affeGting incidents which exhibit new 
views of human nature ; and the perpetual viciffitudes of the nations of the 
earth. ' 

New!/papers are confeffedly the beft vehicles ofpolitical information, and, 
as fuch, will ever be highly prized in all free countries, Their fuppreflion 
might therefore be sailed asa preliminary am towards defpotilm ; for 
it is a weil-authenticated faét, that among thote unhappy nations, fubjugated 
by tyranny, newilpapers are either unknown, or thole in circulation are 
under the influence of the crown. 

“ In free countries, the cale is happily different. Here newfparers be- 
come important, and of general utility. ‘Fhe report of the day may fome- 
times be artfully railed by ftock-jobbers, and even the defamation of indi- 
viduals may defile the prefs; but fuch rumours and flanders are foon fuper- 
feded by the authoritative inveftig:ticn of truth. 

Whoever lulpetis that new!papers are not, the beft regifters of facts, re- 
Jative to the progreis of civilization, arts, and feiences, would do well to 
enquire, whence the materials of our annals are fupplied, which furnifh 
the hiftorian with a regular feries of interefting facts arranged in chro- 
nological order ?—certainly from new!papers. Thus a combination of ma- 
terials colleéted from the quarry, the mine, and the foreft, in the hands of 
a fkilful architeét, is reared into a magnificent temple that will endure for 
ages.” 


| The author intreats the Reviewers fo to praife or cenfure his pub- 
lication, ‘* as to make an impreffion’’ on their readers, We cannot 
comply with this requeft, as we think the work deferving of neither 
fuperlative encomium, nor unreferved ‘‘ epithets of blame ,”’ the kind 
of criticifm which he recommends as molt impreffive. But, though 
we cannot, like Jove, pronounce— 


« Yet live, we give thee one s//uftrious day, 
A blaze of glory, ere thou fad’ft away,” 


we are difpofed to do all that we, in juftice, can do, which is to with 
it a numerous and refpectable an and that it may do 
much goed to the Author and the Public during the {pan of its ex- 
iftence. 





-_— 
_—— 


State of the French Republic, at the end of the Year VIII. Tranflated 
from the French of Citizen Hauterive, chef de relations exterieurs 
By Lewis Goldfmith, author of the *€ Crimes of Cabinets. 
8vo. Pr. 312. Jordan. London. 1801. 


{7 is eafy to guefs what may be expected from a work compofet 
(as we are told) by Citizen Hauterive, ** next in office to th 
Minifter Talleyrand, of ** beaucoup d’ Argent” memory; and tran 
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Hauterive’s State of the French Republic. 52 
Jated by Lewis Goldfmith, author of the ** Crimes of Cabinets,”"* 










































bs We are told, by the tranflator, that it ** may be regarded as an official 
“a publication.” Jn moft things we are not dilpofed to give much credit 
." to the affertions of Mr. G. but, in the prefent cafe, the internal 
w ‘i proofs fpeak fo ftrongly in favour of his veracity, that it would be 
he faftidious to withhold our belief, and deny that this ** Chef de relations 
exterieurs” writers, fanctioned by the highbeft authority. ‘The work 
d, is, in fact, a laboured and artful pleading in favour of the Confulate, 
on and of the Conful; a grofs and moft unbluthing panegyric on the 
for juftice and moderation of France! and an infidious attempt to per- 
ed fuade the European Powers to entrult their interefts, in the future fet- 
are tlement of the equilibrium ef Europe, to ber juft and moderate hands ; 
while the author tells them, we think rather iaprudently, that, as fhe 
be- has triumphed over them all, fhe has the power to command what he 
aie recommends. We are miftaken if this ebullition of Gallic infolence 
tl will tend much to ftrengthen his recommendation ; and it fhould have’ “ 
been avoided in a publication which endeavours (however untuccefs- 
re. fully) to aflume the guife of a difpaffionate and conciliatory manitetto, 
| to As the powers of Furope are recommended to confide in the juftice of 
rife impartial and unambitious France, they are, at the fame time, warned 
1r0- again{t the ambition and tyranny of commercial Britain, and they are 
ma- invited to join in cutting off the fources of our commerce, which is 
s of the foundation of our power, and thus reduce us to that proper weight, 
for which this writer and France think we ought to have jm the fcale of 
Europe. Such is the marrow of the Confular manifefto, which Ci- 
ub- tizen Hauterive has been commanded to fend forth into the world, and 
not which Lewis Goldfmith has been folicitous to tranflate, with all pof- 
ther fible difpatch, to communicate thefe old, though newly vamped up, 
cind French revelations to his countrymen; withing, no doubt, that 
ugh rr may forever hereafter be received as the only true political re- 
ligion. 


In other times we fhould have thought the announcing, as we have 

done, the objec? of this publication fufficient ; but, as even French Li- 

: berty, Equality, and the Rights of Man, have met with their admir- 
wifh® ers in this land, and as a confpicuous political character has given 
y dom them the alluring epithet of ** Seducing Theories,’ we have thought 
3 CX proper to beftow on it a more detailed analyfis ; that our country 
men may be more intimately acquainted with the prefent Confular 
Theory, We have not the fmalleft fear of their being feduced 


——— 





by it. 
flateb Mr. H. fets out with telling us, that the balance of Europe, as efta- 
jeurtMm blifhed at the peace of Weftphalia, was deranged, tft. By Ruffia be- 
ets. coming a preponderating power in Europe, 2d. By the agvrandize- 

ment of Pruffia, and 3diy. By the prodigious extention of the colo- 
aol nial and maritime fyftem. Had it not been his object to keep the 
oye ambitious views of France out of fight, her conftant efforts to de- 
call range that balance, to deftroy the equilibrium, ‘hould not have been 






* Vide Anti-Jacobin Review, for Aug, 1801. 
, E 3 omitted, 
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omitted. Inftead, however, of bringing her in for a fhare of the 
guilt, he has the effrontery to aflert, that France is ** the only great, 
nation, which, during a hundred years, has inceflantly made fecrifices 
to maintain it!” ‘hts is no bad {pecimen of candour at the ourfet, 
and prepares us for what we are to expect as we proceed. His third 
caufe of derangement, the extenfion of the colonial maritime fyftem, 
gives: him an opportunity to fhew that decided enmity to Britain, 
which is one marked characteriftic of the work. He.inveighs moft 
bitterly againft our Navigation A&, and the whole of our maritime and 
commercial fy{tem ; and invites the powers of Europe to unite againft 
us with ** bold and powerful efforts.” That a nation which wifhes 
to dry up the fources of our commerce, and thus render us of no 
weight in the balance of Europe, fhould have the ftronge{t ait.pathy 
to the Navigation Act, and to all our wife commercial regulations, 
ig not furprikng' but it would be furprifing if Britifh covrage did not 
defend againft every attack, This progeny of Britifa wifdim 3 which, 
by the confeffion of tite prefent writer, has produced ** an indiflolu- 
ble union between the powers of the ftate, and the commercial inte-: 
reft of the Mation;” which ‘* binds the former to the latter, by the 
rich and abundant receipt of taxes upon induftry, and. the latter to 
the former, by the affurance of a particular protection ;” by which, 
we fee ** in all commercial fpeculations, numbers, concert, and force 
conftantly aflociated, in all the branches of induftry, and in all parts 
of the world;” and, in a word, which has ** greatly contributed to 
the profperity of the country.” 
Having told us, that the balance of Europe was deftroyed, and 

ointed out dis caufes of derangement; he goes on to fay, that no 
{yftem of public law exifted previoufly to the war, that neither does it 
nowexift, and that fuch a fyftem is neceflary for Europe. ‘To prove 
that no fyftem of public law, no true knowledge of the real interefts 
of Europe exilted, previoufly to the French Revolution, he brings for- 
ward the confederacy againft Revolutionary France. This he does 
without faying a word of the caufes, which irrefiftibly provoked that 
confederacy againft her. Her wild and infolent declarations of deter- 
mined hoftility to all exifling governments, are pafled over in prudent 
filence ; and he plunges with a convenient abruptnefs into the fubject. 
« At the beginning of the prefent war, the external relations of France 
were extremely fimple—France had no ally—all Europe was armed 
againft her.” p. 36. 


* It will not be difficult to fee, that if the errors of a long ftanding, which 
blinded thofe ftates to the real integefts of their power, fuftice to explain their 
final determination, in refpect to France, the refalts of that determination will, 
in their turn, throw a ftrong light on the falfe courfe their policy has fo long 
purfued—that here their errors became more glaring by their amplificaticn, 
and their univerfality— that we may be deceived in the free-will, the inde. 

ndence, and the fagacity of governments when our attention is confined to 
the faults of one : but when we have feen all Europe fighting for its balance 
of power againit France, she only great nation which, during a hundred years, 
has inceflantly made facrifices to maintain it--when we have feen all eae 
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called in to the fupport of that balance, England, Ruflia, and even Turkey—~ 
when we have feen all Europe feconding the efforts of England to deftroy the 
maritime power of France—when we have feen Pruflia joining Auitria in the 
attack ot France—when we have feen the States of the empire voting a quin- 
tuple contingent, and giving the Houft of Auftria every mark of the mott 
ardent zeal, and the moft blind devotion—when we have feen Spain playing 
with the firit part, if I may ufe the expreflion, in a war declared againit its 
mott indifpenfable Ally—when we have feen Holland harrying to its dettruce 
tion, and, as it were, of its own accord, expofing itfglf to the certain alterna. 
tive of either being oppreffed by its friends or invaded by its enemies—when 
we have feen the itates of Italy invoking, it I may fo fay, before their time, 
by infults without a motive, and by intrigues without an object, all che flames 
of a war that was tc overwhelm, ruin, and entlave them—when, in fine, we 
have feen the few States co which neutrality had been permited, dupes to 
their weaknels, and their fears, lofe in the waverings of a difingenuous and un- 
candid policy, all the honour of a courageous impartiality, and all the ad, 
vantages of a tranquil pofition ; it can no longer be diffenbled that, for a long 
time pait, there exifted not in Europe any maxim of government,any fedesal 
bond, any fixed principle of feeling and of conduct; that the weak were at 
the mercy of the itrong, that the itrong were the puppets of the dextrous ; 
that all heads were fafcinated with I know not what principle of develope. 
ment—which is itfelf only an extenfion of efforts ruinous, violent, and im. 
prudent ; that all hands were fhackled by mifery ; that bankruptcy was at 
the door of all the governments.” 


As-he never mifles an opportunity of exprefling peculiar enmity to 
Britain, he has here bettowed upon us marks of peculiar diftinétion. 
He thus concludes the paflage. 


€ Tt isevident, that a fingle government, which, by its commerce, engrofles 
the produce of the general induttry, and which by its reveriue attra¢ts to itfelf 
all the benefits of its commerce—which, by its infular fituation, is difpenfed 
from the neceflity of difplaying any courage, of lofing men by war, or of 
dreading an invafion—which, trom the nature, altogether diftinét and pecu- 
liar to itfelf, of its interefts, has occafion neither for allies nor for friends— 
that this power was alone in a fituation to enjoy general calamities, and to 
turn the confequences of thofe calamities to its advantage,’’ 


And, in another place, he tells us, ‘* in time of peace, England is 
the firft market in kurope ; in time of war, fhe is the mart of general 
barter for the four quarters of the globe.” p. 123. 

This reprefentation, in the prefent cafe, ferved the purpofe he had 
in view, which was to infpire a dread of the power and ambition of 
Britain ; yet, elfewhere, when endeavouring to eftablifh another point, 
he maintains that fhe neither has reaped, nor can reap advantage 

“from thofe calamities; and advances, as an axiom, that ** fhe is the 
nation, whofe induftry muft fuffer moft from the ravages’ and fetters 
of war.” p. 481. So much for the confiftency of Mr. H. When he 
has informed the public which of thefe aflertions he chufes to abide 
by, whether he means to afiert, that Britain has profited by the war, 
or has beep brought by it to the brink of ruing it will then be time 
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enough to give an anfwer. One thing is certain, they cannot both 
be true. 

This derangement of the political balance, Mr. H. goes on to fay, 
muft be remedied. We fhould be ylad to fee it. But we have little 
hopes from gallic empericifin in the cure of the difafe. When this 
writer tells us, as he does, that France has acquired the right and the 
power to weigh and afcertain the interefts of all the {tates of Europe, 
and when the modern Gaul threatens, like Brennus of old, to throw 
his fword into the {cale, it is ea‘y to {ve on which fide it is intended the 
balance fhould preponderate. This, however, is the kind of ar- 
rangement which Mr. H. propofes. France, he fays, having ** re- 
fifted, repulfed, and triumphed over” ai] her enemies, opened ** by a 
path glorious to herfelf—tiie right and power to correct their abufes 
—the right to take a more active and powertul fhare in the combina- 
tion of the data, and in the folution of the problem.” But to remove 
all jealoufy with refpect to this right, and this power, Mr. H. affures 
us, on bis word! that the {tates of Europe have nothing to apprehend 
from ** them ; for, that as to *¢ a fyitem of general fecurity and mu- 
‘tual prote&tion,— 

«6 No one is preffed by more powerful motives than France, to with for its 
eftablifhment and duration. All the fources of her profperity are within 
herfelf ; the moment fhe retires within the boundaries, which the has the 
right and the power to prefcribe for her future fecurity, fhe has, during peace, 
‘no other with to form but the continuation of peace, and war his'no atrfaction 
to offer her on the fide of profit, pride, cr power. Will it be denied that 
France is fufficiently rich, froin the inexhauidle produce of her foil and in. 
duftry ? and is not the recollection of what France has done, to .ftand up 
againtt the interior diforders, which have fo long oppofed, without fubduing her 
conftancy, and to repel and mock the almoft inftantaneous attack of all the 
Great Powers of Europe, fufficient for her glory? And, ‘as to her power, 
France but too-well knows, that acquiiiiions added to thofe which fhe at 
prere enjoys, and which fhe is entitled co preferve, will ferve lefs to fwell 

er boundaries than to weaken her power. This laft propofition need ‘not 
to be developed. It. ftands eftabliihed upon a multitude of fatts, which 
have their date ineaily periods ot the hiitory of Europe. Louis XIV. was 
the firft French monarch who, by the loftinefs and fplendor of his pretenfions, 
weakened the confidence which univerfally, and almot immemorially, was 
placed in the moderation; that may be faid to be inherent \to the principles, 
‘and .to be the conttant habit of the French government. A century of wars, 
fuftained by France fince the reign of that Prince, for cayfes foyeign to her 
interefts—I migh: fay, almoft a century of fucvifices, made to procure peace 
for her allies, friends, and even cnemies—ferved to difplay this difinterefted 
conduct of, France, with new celebrity. It is to be added, that the French 
vernment, at prefent, freed from al} family engagements, and in circum. 
Sie to’ make an enlightened ufe of her experience, when peace fhall 
have reftored to France. her connections diflipaied by the was, and opened 
the road to het inclinations and policical habits; interrupted by the violent 
commotion, that rent“afonder all the ties by which fhe was connefted with 
Europe, offers a more folid gearantee than ever againit the dangers of incon. 
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Hauterive’s State of the French Republic. 57 


Men in the leaft acquainted with the modern hitory of Europe, 
muft be furprifed at this hitherto unknown century of facrifices to pro- 
cure peace for allies, friends, and even enemies ; and we hepe, that the 
author blufhed a little at this, and many other pafiages, which the 
Confular mandate compelled him to write. We truft that he does 
not, in the prefent cafe, as his tranflator Lewis Goldfmith does, in the 
cafe of affaffination, think that the end juftifies the means. Whatever 
may be in this, Mr. H. in order to make his argu:nent complete, hav- 
ing told the States of Europe, that they need nothing to fearsfrom en+ 
trufting their balance in the hands of France, endeavours to roule 
their jealoufy againit every great power, France excepted. *¢ But al- 
though, fays he, when the rights of France are onteeftablifhed, the 
States of Europe have nothing to. apprehend from her ; there 1s, how- 
ever, no other of the great powers, with refpect 1o which it becomes 
them to fleep in fecurity.” p. 41. Here the fir(t member.of his fen- 
tence exprefles more than the writer was awareof. We have no he- 
fitation to fay, that when the rights which France claims, and which 
the writer tells us fhe has the power to enforce, fhall be eftablifhed, 
Europe will have nothing to apprehend ; the day of apprehenfion will 
be paft, and all the reality of fuflering have taken place; and that 


the is determined to enforce her claims by her power, he dees. not en- 


deavour to conceal. France, we are told, is determined to keep Bel- 
gium, Sardinia, and her conguefts on the Rhine; to preferve her al- 
liance with Holland, Spain, and Liguria, that is, to keep thefe ftates 
in the abje&t dependance, under which they now groan ; Swiflerland, 
by the fame fiat, is doomed to a fimilar alliance, which is moft aptly 
termed an alliance dy conguef?; France is likewife to fortify herfelf. by 
her newly created outworks, the Cilalpine Republic, and the king- 
dom of Etruria.. This, he tells us, is ** the fundamental bafis of her 
federative fyftem :” but it is only a¢emmencement of the great work; 
and France, after'all this, not thinking herfe!f {ufficiently powerful to 


fettle the balance of Europe to her mind, is to invite “ the Ottoman 
Porte, the States of Barbary, Naples, Portugal, Sweden, and the 


United States” to a fimilar alliance; or, in other words, to command, 
to compel them to fecond her defigns. We are further told, that 
** che: fundamental bafis of her fyitem is fixed;’’ what progrefs the 
has made in the other. important combinations of this fyftem may be 


feen by the late events in Naples and Portugal. 


*¢ The others,’? Citizen Hauterive informs us, ‘* are yet only in profpect ; 


‘and that profpeét can be feen only amidit the viciflitudes of war and fortunts 


and fomething which is, perhaps, ftill more contingent and uncertain ;—I 
mean thé difpofitions of the belligerent and neutral powers of the Continent, 


“As long as this ftate of uncertainty fhall remain, France will find, in the uni. 


formly-fupported energy of her fyitem of war, and in her conflant atiention to 
ftrengthen, and draw {till more clofely, her maritime federative relations, fufti- 
Client means of averting every danger. She has reconquered the alliance of 
Switzerland. If fhe cannot otherwife extend the relations of her continental 
federative fyftem, the will employ the only means which the folly of the ee 
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58 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


hat have abandoned her alliance, and the abitinacy of thofe which perfift in a 
a bi war, have left at her difpofal.. For federative fubfidies, the will 
fubituute military fubfidies ; and if Princes diftegard the voice of felf-interett, 
which dittates an alliance, the will virtually ally herfelf to their countries, 
which they are incapable of dcfending, and will convert into auxiliaries all the 
means of fabfiftence, and of defence, that can by any ways be furnifhed by, the 
territory which her armies may occupy.” , 


-  Hadiwe notreafon to fay, that the determination of France is, that 
the fecond of her modern Brennus fhall make the fcale of fubju- 
gated Kurope kick the beam? The prefent advocate for France is, 
or pretends, ito be, of an oppofite opinjon ; and afierts, that when 
this Freach millennium fhall take place, and not, till then, we 
fieall fee; ** confiftency, order, jufticey and. ftability” in Europe’! 
French infolence and abfurdity, was never carried to a greater height; 
and Citizen Hauterive, and the!Confular Divan, with fomewhat Jefs 
coarfenets of éxprefiion, with a little varnifh  fuper-induced, are 
fteady to all the: princip!es of Brifiot, and the other revolutionary de+ 
magogues, Should Europe venture to exprefs: a difapprobation of this 
conglomeration of forced alliances, or, according to the more appro- 
priate term of the writer, alliances dy congue/i, Europe muft rett fa- 
tisfied with the .“* Sic volo, fic jubeo” of France; which cooly fays 
they are‘ dictated by its-policy; are the natural and inherent relations 
of its pofition, and eflential to its pre-eminence !”? p..g4. The go 
vernmentiof Brance confiders. this policy a {ufficient reafon for all her 
wiolence and ufurpation paft, prefent, and to come. Citizen H. 
though he pretends not tolapprove of ‘* the condudt of France towards 
dtaly,.in the courfe of the year VII.” or ‘cher proceedings (how gen- 
tle the term!) in Swiflerland,” yet thinks them fully juftified: by 
fayings.that “ the tendency of a/é thefe meafutds uniformly was to 
Jortify the federative fyftem: of the Republic!” p. 73. He juftifes 
‘the keeping pofleffion of Savoy and Piedmont, by. faying, that ‘* the 
‘vight (of France) to thefe acquifitions, was founded on the neceflity af 
providing forits future fecurity, and re-cftablifhing that equilibrium 
-whieh the want of forefight of the old Fretieh'government had per- 
mitted to be deranged for more than a hundred: years,” Pp. 111, 112. 
But enough of the rights and claims of France, and of the reaforis 
‘by which they are attempted to be juftified. . We fhall onlv add, that 
Citizen Hauterive, no doubt, on the foundation of the.fame  itrefra- 
.gable reafons, finifhes his climax of rights and claims,, by limiting 
_ that the French Republic has a right to all the ftates which formerly 
;made part of the extenfive empire of Charlemagne; and that to ab- 
ftain from acquiring the pofleffion of this right, the Republic, having 
the power fo to do, is. an undoubted mark of fingular modera- 


tion ! | 
' Qur limits will not permit us to follow this. writer, with equal mi- 
‘nutenefs, through the other parts of his works: we mutt, therefore, 
refer our readers to the publiéation itielf, for what is faid of the in- 
terior-fituation, population, induftry, manners, and laws‘of F — 
ors ‘ C 
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Hauterive’s State of the French Republic. 59. 


&c. Before, however, we part with this ** State of the French Re- 
public,” we fhall juft mention a few particulars, which {till farther 
difplay the fpirit which pervades it, and that calloufnefs to ail our 
moral feeling with which the prefent Confular Organ juitifies the moft 
flagitious acts. 

One great object of Mr. H. is to endeavour to prove, that the war 
has been ru‘nous to Britain, but advantageous to France: that the 
finances of the latter are in the beft poffible ftate, while the former 
is on the eve of bankruptcy. To prove the exhaufted ftate of Bri- 
tain, he prefents us with a long chain of abfra@ reafoning, to evince 
that it mw/? be fo. When fads are oppofed to this, when, from off- 
cial documents, it is fhewn, that the total yearly increafe of foreign 
aud domeftic trade, during the Jaft feven years, amounts to 
44,413,333]. that, multiplying this by feven, the total increafe of 
national capital at the end of that period, amounts to 310,893,3311. 
and that the increafe of capital, over the increafe of debt, during the 
fame period, gives a furplus of 193,23g9,106l. increaied national 
ftock, he very cavalierly tlls us, “© what Is the value of comparative 
ftatements, laborioufly drawn up, againft the evidence of a Ae 
ple.” p. 188. It would be time loft to beftow any animadverfion, on 
this fpecies of reafoning. 

Having thus decided the*fate of Britain, he goes on to paint the 
very different fituation of France.” When a peace takes place, he 
tells us, ‘* The national debt of France cannot opprefs the ftate by an 
annual expence of three millions fterling, of which more rhan the half 
confifts of annuities.” p. 202. Ifhe is afked, how this can be poffible, 
after a war of fo many years, during which fhe was obliged to fup- 
port annually an army of 6 or 700,000 men ? he, anfwers with the ut- 
moft unconcern, in the fpirit of Macheath,—** Our fire their fire 
furpaffes, and turns all our lead to goid.” 

That France did carry on a war of plunder and devaftation the 
world too well knows; but that this Chef de Relations Exterieurs 
fhould have avowed, fhould have gloried in this fyftem of war, was 
rather beyond our expectation, and appears the laft ftep of degradation 
in the human character. The friends of revolutionary France, in 
this and other countries, had endeavoured to conceal, or to. palliate 
her enormities; but Citizen H. fpurns their palliations, and Jaughs 
at fuch pitiful apologifts. Lewis Goldfmith, his tranflator, had, in 
his ** Crimes of Cabinets,” afferted, that the French every where 
paid for what they wanted, ‘ in ready morey,” let us hear what this 
better informed, and more honeft, writer fays on the fubject 


© If I poffeffed that hardihood, which leads the writers in favour of the 
coalition, to calculate, with an affe@ation of precifion, the {ums that are 
required in France for the maintenance of each of her armies, all thofe 
which the milery of the people {carcely gives them the means of paying, and 
the annual amount of the expences, which gradually ought to have’ reifed 
to nine hundred and thirteen millions, the progreflive deficiency upon 
which they founded the hope of a new crifis, in the heart of France, and the 
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hat have abandoned her alliance, and the obitinacy of thofe which perfift in a 
a cat war, have left at her difpofal,. For federative fubfidies, the will 
fubitiutute military fubfidies ; and if Princes difvegard the voice of felf-interett, 
which digtates an alliance, fhe will virtually ally herfelf to their couztries, 
which they are incapable of dfending, and will convert into auxiliaries all, the 


means of {abfiftence, .and of defence, that can by any ways be fyrnifhed by. the 
territory which het armies may occupy.”” . ms 
-  Hadsweinotreafon to fay, that the determination of France is, that 
the fecond. of her modern Brennus . fhall make the fcale of fubju- 
gated Kurope kick the beam? The prefent advocate for France is, 
or pretends, ita (be, of an oppofite opinjon.; and afierts, that when 
this Frea¢h millennium fhall take place, and not, till then, we 
fall fees** confiftency, order, jufticey and. ftability” in Europe’! 
French infolence and abfurdity, was never carried to a greater height; 
end Citizen -Hauterive, and the'Confular Divan, with fomewhat Jefs 
coarfenets of éxprefion, -withy a little -varnifh  fuper-induced, -are 
fteady to all the:princip!es of Brifiot, and the other revolutionary de+ 
magogues, » Should Europe venture to expre{s: a difapprobation of this 
conglomeration of forced alliances, or, according to the more appro- 
priate term of the writer, alliances by comgueff; Europe muft reit fa- 
tished with the “* Sic volo, fic jubeo” of Francey which. cooly fays 
they are‘ dictated by its:policy; are the natural and inherent relations 
of its pofition, and eflential to its pre-eminence !”? p..94. The ge 
vernmentiof France confiders this policy a {ufficient reafon for all her 
violence and ufurpation paft, prefent, and to come. 
though he pretends not tolapprove of ‘* the conduct of France towards 
aly, in the courfe of the year VII.” or “cher proceedings (how gen- 
tle the term!) in Swiflerland,’’ yet thinks: them fully juftified: by 
fayings that “ the tendency of a/f thefe meafutds uniformly was to 
sortrfy the federative fyftem:of the Republic”! p.: 73. He juftifes 
‘the keeping ‘poileffion of Savoy and Piedmont, by:faying, that ‘*: the 
‘vight (of France) to thefeacquilitions, was founded on the neceffity af 
providing forits future fecurity, and re-cftablifhing that equilibrium 
-which the want of forefight of the old Freheh'government had | per- 
mitted to be deranged for more than a hundred: years,”” Pp. prt, 112. 
But enough of the rights and claims of France, and of the reaforis 
‘by which they are attempted to be juftified. . We fhall onlv add, that 
Citizen Hauterive, no doubt, on the foundation of the.fame  itrefra- 
ble reafons, finifhes his climax of rights and claims,, by limiting 


_ that the French Republic has a right to all the ftates which formerly 


;made part of the extenfive empire of Charlemagne ; and that to ab- 
ftain from acquiring the pofleffion of this right, the Republic having 
the power fo to do, is an undoubted mark of fingular modera- 


tion ! | 
' Qur limits will not permit us to follow this. writer, with equal mi- 
“nutenefs, through the other parts of his works: we mutt, therefore, 
refer our readers: to the publiéation itfelf, for what is faid of the in- 
terior fituation, population, induftry, manners, and laws‘of F — 
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Hauterive’s State of the French Republic. 59. 


&c. Before, however, we part with this ‘* State of the French Re- 
public,” we {hall juit mention a few particulars, which {till farther 
difplay the fpirit which pervades it, and that calloufnefs to ail our 
moral feeling with which the prefent Confudar Organ juitifies the moft 
flagitious acts. 

One great objc& of Mr. H. is to endeavour to prove, that the war 
has been ru'nous to Britain, but advantageous to France: that the 
finances of the latter are in the beft poffible ftate,y while the former 
is on the eve of bankruptcy. To prove the exhaufted ftate of Bri. 
tain, he prcfents us with a long chain of abfraé reafoning, to evince 
that it zw? be fo. When /faéts are oppofed to this, when, from off- 
cial documents, it is fhewn, that the total yearly increafe of foreign 
aud domeftic trade, during the Jaft feven years, amounts to 
44541353331. that, multiplying this by feven, the total increafe of 
national capital at the end of that period, amounts to 310,893,334]. 
and that the increafe of capital, over the increafe of debt, during the 
fame period, gives a furplus of 193,239,106l. increafed national 
ftock, he very cavalierly t.lls us, “© what is the value of comparative 
ftatements, laborioufly drawn up, againft the evidence of a AS 
ple.” p. 188. It would be time loft to beftow any animadverfion, on 
this fpecies of reafoning. 

Having thus decided the*fate of Britain, he goes on to paint the 
very different fituation of France.” When a peace takes place, he 
tells us, ‘* The national debt of France cannot opprefs the ftate by an 
annual expence of three millions fterling, of which more rhan the half 
confifts of annuities.” p. 202. Ifhe is afked, how this can be poffible, 
after a war of fo.many years, during which fhe was obliged to fup- 
port annually an army of 6 or 700,000 men ? he, anfwers with the ut- 
moft unconcern, in the fpirit of Macheath,—‘* Our fire their fire 
furpaffes, and turns al] our lead to goid.” . 

That France did carry on a war of plunder and devaftation the 
world too well knows; but that this Chef de Relations Exterieurs 
fhould have avowed, fhould have gloried in this fyftem of war, wag 
rather beyond our expectation, and appears the laft ftep of degradation 
in the human character. The friends of revolutionary France, in 
this and other countries, had endeavoured to conceal, or to. palliate 
her enormities,; but Citizen H. fpurns their palliations, and Jaughs 
at fuch pitiful apologifts. Lewis Goldfmith, his tranflator, had, in 
his *¢ Crimes of Cabinets,” afferted, that the French every where 
paid for what they wanted, ‘* in ready morey,” let us hear what this 
better informed, and more honeft, writer fays on the fubjeé 


* If I poffeffed that hardihood, which leads the writers in favour of the 
coalition, to calculate, with an affe@ation of precifion, the {ums that are 
required in France for the maintenance of each of her armies, all thofe 
which the mifery of the people {carcely gives them the means of paying, and 
the annual amount of the expences, which gradually ought to have reifed 
to nine hundred and thirteen millions, the progreflive deficiency upon 
which they founded the hope of a new crifis, in the heart of France, and the 
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downfal of its exifting government ; I would calculate, in detail, the come 
| porvée tar that France has been able to find beyond her territory, not only 

or the military fupport of her armies, which have eftablithed themlelves 
there fince the beginning of the war, but allo for the afliflance of her inter- 
nal adminiftration : 1 fhould venture to ftate, that in the firft campaign of 
Fialy, Jittle more than one year’s refidence of the French army, beyond th 
Alps, has faved to France an expenditure of more than one hundred and 
&xty millions: 1 fhould alfoadd, how much the campaign thar gave Bel- 
gium to France, that which incorporated Sayoy and the county of Nice, 
caled the treafury of the republic ;, how many millions were furnifhed, in 
money and articles of coniumption, by Holland, independently of the pe- 
cuntary aid fipulated by its alliance ; what contributions were raifed on 
the banks of the Rhine; and what affiftance has been; and is ftill, afforded 
for the fubfi{tence’ of the French armies by Suabia, Bavaria, and all other 
yarts of the ‘empire’ that have been temporatly occupied by the French 
troops.” aa 

In another place, he gives us the refult of the fyftem: ‘* every where,” 
fays he, “the French armies eft behind them an impoverifhed and 
plundered country.” p. 214. He might have added, without being ac- 
culed of exaggeration, where murder, maflacre, and every infolent 
and atrocious explofion of the vile paffions, took place. Innumera- 
ble inftances of the methods, by which, what he calls, compenfation for 
tae {upport of the armies of France were obtained, might be produced, 
We ihall content ourfelves with one inftance. A convention was 
wgreed upon between the Duke of Wirtemberg, the Margrave of 
Baden, the Circle of Suabia, and General Moreau, 1796, by which it 
was ftipulated, onthe former paying to the latter in money, and ne- 
ceffaries for the French army, which was equivalent to 1,767,119). 
fterling, that the perfons and property, the laws, cuftoms, and reli- 
gion of the country, fhould remain undifturbed and refpected by the 

roops of the Republic. The convention was ftrictly fulfilled by the 
Germans, the money was paid, and the neceflaries were furnifhed ; 
but not a fingle article of it was adhered to by the French, What 
fignified a Convention, when the neceffities of the Republic required 
more fupplies ? Of courfe the laws of the country were violated every 
moment, the retigion was expofed to every kind of infult; property, 
both public and private, was indifcriminately feized upon, and neither 
age nor fex were {pared : the miferable country groaned under every 
pofiible excefs of pillage, Juft, and murder. Nor was this the excefs 
only of the ragged* and ftarving foldicry, it was fanétioned and en- 
couraged by their officers, all of whom were /eaders in plundering, 
as well asin war, from Moreau, down to the loweit fubaltern. The 
‘prefent writer has faid, ** thatthe French manners are in unifon with 
the new French inftitutions,” and that ** therefore, the French in- 
ftitutions are at leaft relatively good.” p. 340. We fuppofe itis becaufe 
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Hauterive’s State of the French Republic, 66 


of the fame unifon that he applauds the goodne/s. of their method, of 
carrying on war, it is re/atively good, it fuits their fituation, it is good 
for the French. Whether it is eflentially ju(t and humane never enters 
into the head of a revolutionary or Confular Frenchman. Mr. H. has 
certainly ftolen this idea of goodnefs from the mifcreants, who, after 
the venerable Pius had been dethroned, had undergone the moft brutal 
infults, and been {tripped of all his valuables, robbed him of his fnuff- 
box 5 accompanying the robbery with this sepublican farcafm, ‘* bow 
pour Mor!” It is evident that this re/ative goodnefs, this bon pour 
moi, is the only rule by which the prefent advocate for France, con- 
ceives his countrymen fhould be directed, and that it has, by them, 
been confidered as a fundamental rule, every act of the revolutionary 
government, of its ftatefmen, its generals, and its foldiers, has but 
too plainiy demonftrated ; and it is equally evident, that this funda- 
mental principle goes to the tearing afunder every tie, which has, hi-. 
therto, been confidered, as n oft facred. 
- The plenty of metallic, and the abfence of paper currency in France, 
is brought forward as another proof of her comparatively more flourifh- 
ing ftate. ** Gold and filver ihew themfelves alone, without meeting, 
in the channels of circulations, the light fubftitute of paper money.” 
p. 216. This is not the piace to enter into the queition, whether 
metallic plenty, and the abfence of paper currency, foclearly proves 
what it is brought to fupport. butone thing is very certain, a 
draught on the Bank of England will be accepted in payment through 
all Jands, when an order onthe Confulate treafury, which, we are told, 
overflows with gold and filver, will be refufed. This writer either 
does not know, or does not.chufe to acknowledge, that France is 
without paper currency, not becaule fhe wil not, but becaufe fhe 
cannot, have it; becaufe fhe wants that credit which alone can make it 
of any ufe. She has made feveral fruitlefs attempts to eftablifh a paper 
currency; we fhal] only mention one. The Minifter of Finance, Came 
bon, intorms us, that at the end of 1795, 29,43°,282,623 livres in af- 
fignats had been iflued. What followed? depreciation, annihilation, 
like the notes of other bankrupts, they became wafte paper. Perhaps 
Mr, H. may confider the deficit in this paper currency as a relative 
good, as advantageous for France. We are of a different Opinion. 
ut, whatever may be inthis, it ruined hundreds of thoufands; and 
the deficit fhould be made good, had France any ideas, we will not 
fay of juftice, for that, with her, feems to be out of the queftion, but 
of that character which governments fhould always endeavour to, fup- 
port, for their own ultimate advantage. Were this, and other acts of 
juftice done, were the debts of France honeftly funded, we fhould no 
more hear from Citizen H. that her national debt cannot opprefs the 
{tate by an annual expence of three millions fterling, Could the go- 
vernment of Britain have degraded itfelf, by adopting this French prin- 
ciple of relative good, it would not, at the prefent moment, have had 
that debt, on which this writer founds fo much of his fallacious theory : 
and had the powers of Europe confulted their palpable interefts, no 
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peace ought to have been made with France till her debts had been 
funded, and undeniable fecurity given for the payment. As it is, 
fhe boatts of her prefent opulence and power ; and ftepping beyond the 
bounds, which other frauculent bankrupts wifely preferibe to them- 
ene fhe avows, fhe glories, in the means by which fhe has acquired 

As Mr. H. feems highly pleafed, with what he calls military compen 
fations, by which, he tells us, France has been enabled to maintain 
her immente armies during a long war, and at this moment to fee her 
treafury overflow with gold and fiver, he might have condefeended to 
enter ‘into fome detail of thofe military compentations. But, as he 
has declined the tafk, we fhall endeavour to*fupply the deficiency. 
Not that we can find room for the endle(s lift of revolutionary pillage : 
we fhall content ourfelves with a fingle {pecimen, which fhall be taken 
from, the compeniatign (fince that muft be the word) France chofe to 
exact from her good friends and allies,the Dutch. In January, 1795, 
the Dutch opened their friendly arms to their French deliverers. 
few days afterwards the following requifition, (or as it is now called, 
compeniation,) was impofed upon them: They were to furnifh, 
within the fpace of one month, 200,000 quintals, (toolb. each) of 
flour, 1000,000 of rations of hay, 200,000 rations of itraw, 1000,000. 
bufhels of wheat, 150,000 pair of fhoes, 200,000 fhirts, 20,coo pair 
of bvots, 20,000 coats and waiftcoats, 30,coo puir of breeches, 
150,000 pantaloons, 50,000 hats, and 12,c00 oxen. ‘This compen- 
fation not being thought fufficient, they were in the month of March 
commanded to give up to the French Republic al/ the coined money in 
theic pofleffion ! By this fpecimen our readers will be at no lois to 
judge of al) the other compenfations, to difcover bow the armies were 
maintained, and how the national treafury is, or might have been, 
rich at this moment. We fay might have been; for though prey was 
inceflantly carried into the tyger’s den, we fufpect that the voracious 
animal devoured as faft as it came. 

We liave now done with Citizen.Hauterive’s State of the French 
Republic. ‘The fubftance of it may be fummed up in a few words. 
The writer would have the world believe, that France is mild, unam- 
bitious, and difinterefted, the guardian angel of Europe, that fhe 
wifhes, and has fufficient power to protect, that is to command, and 
that if her protection fhould be rejected, fhe has the pbwer to 
deftroy, and that fhe will do fo: that Britain has rifen toa confe- 
quence, to which fhe is not entitled; that fhe is ambitious and 
tyrannical; and that Europe fhould combine to clip the wings of 
herambition. If to this be added, that the prefent military govern- 
ment of France is, for her, the beft of all poflible governments, and 
that Cefar is a mere nothing when placed in the balance with Bona- 
parte, we fhall have given a full and fair abitra& of the work; and 
cannot be reproached with having neglected the labours of this fecond 
ia command to the Minifter Talleyrand. : : 
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BYPIMMAOY @OINIZSAI. Luripidis Pheniffe ad fidem Mannfcriptorum 
Emendata et brevibus notis Emendationum Potiffimum rationes Reden- 
ribs Inftructa. In ufum Studiofe ‘Juventutis, 8vo. Pp. 128. 
Wilkie. Londini.” 1799. 


HE Pheeniffe is the third tragedy of Euripides, which Pro- 

2 fefior Porfon hath publifhed, with emendations and notes for 
s¢ the ufe of ftudious youth,” It is a tragedy peculiarly worthy of our 
attention, Though not free from faults, it is interefting from its 
fituations, and pleating from its moral fentiment. Its characters are 
well fupported ; and, in one or two inftances, highly prepoflefiing. 
Ic takes its title from fome virgins brought from Phoenicia, the captives 
of war, who had been devoted to the fervice of Apoll@ at Delphi, but 
were now detained at Thebes, on account of the invafiun of-the 
Argive army. ‘Thefe captives compofe the chorus, though ftrangers 
at Thebes, and, therefore, too much refemble the mock-mourners 
at 2 funeral. Why theydhould give its mame to the drama, is a puz- 
zling queftion, which-he critics would vainly attempt to folve. But 
there is one fault, in the body of the tragedy, of more confequence 
than: its unmeaning title. ‘The meflenger, who relates to Jocafta, 
the particulars of the battle between the Thebes and Argives ought 
furely to have recurred at ouce to the event that followed it, namely, 
the preparation of her fons for fingle combat. Whilft he takes up her 
time and attention by a. Jong acceunt of the attack and repulfe of 
the Argives, her fons aétually fight and are flain by each other’s hands. 
Her interpofition, with the view of preventing this rencounter 
theweyer ineffectual) might have been rendered highly interefting. 
t might have called forth various conflicting paifions, maternal 
and filial love, fraternal affection and patriotifm, ftrugeling with 
felfifhnefs, ambition, jealoufy. But all, here, is poorly contrived : 
it is ftupidly artificial. The prophet Tirefias, anticipating the deaths 
of Eteocles and Polynices, and the other fubfequent events, is equally 
ill-judged: and the part of Moenecius ferves only to interrupt the 
principal action ; it is clumfily introduced, and has no connection 
with the fable, except in the imaginations of thofe who are previ- 
oufly acquainted with the hiftory of Thebes. We might point out 
soe imperfections in the play before us. But we muft not forget its 

itor. : 

We have examined the edition before us with due attention. It is 
accurately printed : but we muft exprefs our concern, that profeffor 
Porfon fhould appear, in his notes on the Phoenifiz, little more than a 
verbal critic. His firft note, however, fhould rather indicate the 
contrary. The tragedy opens with an Addrefs of Jocafta to the Sun: 
Among other remarks, the Profeflur well obferves: ** Quin et Mils 
tonus noftras, cum nondum epos fed Drama meditabatur, fabulam 
fuam a Satana, folem alloquente, ordiri inftituerat.” The two apoftro+ 
phes tothe fun have certainly a great refemblance. 
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Q. rH 0) aerp-ss ovpxy 0 Tew odor, 
Kat xpuooncAAntoiow ta ePws Ob; prey 
cer Haw, &c. &c. 
O thou! chat, with furpafing glory crown’d 
Look’ {t from thy fole dominion, like the god 
Of this new world, in whole fight all the ftars, &e. &c. 


Without refpect to the dramatic form, in which the Paradife Loft 
was firft defigned, we may fafely fay, that Milton had Euripides in 
view: Euripides, indeed, was his favourite poet. We now pafs 
through many pages of mee verbal criticifms, till Antigone exclaims : 
““ yarayahucy ana Tedtov actoat rer.” On which the Editor remarks: 
** Imitatus eft Miltonus Par. Recuperat. IIL. 326. 

*€ The field, all iron, caft a gleaming brown,”’ 
2 beautiful fpot of verdure in a fandy defart. At page 19, we are 
ftruck by the reflection, | 
66 down de Tig 


yurads, undev vyses aAAnAaG Aryan.” 

In oppofition to this and other unhandfome ftriftures on the fex, 
we ought to fet the chara&ter of the amiable Antigone; where it 
ftrikingly appears, that Euripides had conceived fuch notions of fe- 
male perfection, as might do honour to a poet of the prefent day. 

§ groavdaxpus 3° aPsxopens 
Xpovers ior wrrxIpa, xxi Bayovs Dew,” &ec. &e. P- 29- 

Thefe reflections of Polynices are extremely pleafing. They have 
all the pathetic fimplicity of Euripides. The love of our country, an 
affe&tion for home, is natural to every bofom. Neither philofophy 
nor fafhion can, even at this moment, extinguifh our partial love for 
the ** teiyy tatowa.” 

8 aorpwr av sO’ asBepos wrprg xvtoAcs 
mas naga Bc. Rc. ge 

This is a wild fpeech of the ambitious Eteocles. But that of 
Hotfpur is fti!l more extravagant : 

‘* By heaven, methinks it were an eafy leap, 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-fac’d moon ; 
Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fadom-line could never touch the ground, 
And pluck up drowned Honour by the locks, 
So he that doth redeem her thence, might wear, 
Without co-riva], all her dignities.”’ 

orm pre wvp,” &e. &e. p. At, 

Eteocles is ftill declaiming. And his mad expreffions remind us 
of * Spit fire, Spout rain,” &c. &c, Our Commentator here adverts, 
a moment, to the fentiment ; ‘* ut lectoris animum (fays he) variis 
leétionibus et grammaticis minutiis fatigatum, fuavitate poetica paul- 
lifper exhilarem.”’ 

Our Editor’s Notes, on Verfes 534 and 538, may be termed fenti- 


mental, when contrafted with thoi¢ verbal Annotations which, he 
is 
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Euripides Pheniffe. 6g 


is himfelf apprehenfive, may have fatigued his reader. Such illuftra« | 
tions we point out with pleafure. Pp. 41, 42. 


© yas ov Qu’ avat,”” &c. &c. &e. p- 50. 


The fpeech of Polynices bidding adieu to Thebes is extremely 
affecting. 


© uabtewy Oromicpara,”’ &e. &C. p. 72 


Thus Statius : 


“« Nec me ulli monitus, nec vatum exorfa furentum 
Sollicitant, manefque movent, &c. &c. 


Parallel paflages from the Thebaid, might, as in this inftance, havé 
been frequently adduced by the Editor. Puy ey 


“ ov mpoxaaumropuera,”” &c. &c. Pp. 107, 108, 


The charaéter of Antigone is admirably well portrayed, She is 
beautiful, both in form and mind, Her lively fpirit, her modefty, 
her fenfibility,$her filial piety, and her fortitude are all exhibited in the 
moft pleafing points of view. 


“ AwrorpoQov mara Arian,” SKC. GC. 113. 


. & My mother found her fons (fays Antigone to her poor afflicted 
father) before the Electran gates, juft on that fpot in the meadow 
where the Lotus flourifhes.” This minute defcription is much in the 
fiyle of {cripture. ‘Thus Rabfaris and Rabfhakah, for inftance, 
“ ftood by the conduit of the upper pool, which is in the highway. of 


the Fuller’s field.” ‘2 Kings xviii. 17, 
‘© w marpas xAuwns, &c. &e. p. 127. 


_ The poor blind C&dipus, attended by his daughter Antigone, res” 
minds us.of King Lear and his ‘ child Cordelia.” ‘3 

. We have thus looked through the play, with a view to the merits 

of the performance itfelf, as well as the Profefior’s editorial abilities. 
For the latter, we repeat, that, highly as we refpect his erudition and 
his judgment, we can by no means applaud either his tafte or the lives 
linefs of his fancy. ‘“Toupe was concife and neat. He faid much in 
few words: and what he faid was always in point. His uliar 

tanner was pleafing, even in literal and verbal notices. But Toupe’s 

manner almoft defies imitation. Warton, his aflociate in Theocri- 

tus, was copious in expreffion, and rich in illuftration. But he may 


be copied, ‘by the elegant {cholar, with no great degree of difficulty. 


We commend, therefore, our learned Profeffor to this enlightened 
critic, A few rays from a Warton’s imagination would relieve the 
feverity of criticifn 3 and render the Greek Tragedy more agreeable 
to the young and not lefs acceptable to the veterap Student. : 
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DIVINITY. 


A Letter to the Unknoton Author of an almost Unknown Pampliet, entitled “« Ree 
markson two Pamphiets, entitled Methodism lried ;” and “ Observa- 
tions on Mr. Polwhele’s Anecdotes of Methodism.” By Samuel Drew, 
St. Austell. Nettletonand Gray, Plymouth, 1801. 





HIS insolent title-page is sufficiently chara@eristic of the Methodist. 
“ I do not design this (says Mr. Drew) as a refly to those shadows of 
arguments which wander in an orphan state through the world !”—The 


_ camera obscura still! But let us have recourse to plain assertions. The fol- 


lowing is more intelligible: “ It is admitted, on all sides, that Dr. Hawker 

reached in no place while in Cornwall but the Established Church.” To 
insist on the point, that Dr. H. preached no where but in the Established 
Church, is, we thik, extremely injudicions. He ought to have recollected 
Mr. Polwhele’s Second Letter, where Mr. P. says “ Sure lam, that several 
evenings you preached at the parish church of Falmouth; and that the 
Calvinistic teacher shut up his own Conventicle there, and attended you with his 
whole. congregation. And I am equally certain, that you not only preach-- 
edat Kenwym and St. Clement’s, but that, on your way to the former church, 
you were supported by the Anabaptist minister, of Truro, on your right 
hand, and a Huntingdonian on your left; with a long train of Conventi- 
élers at your heels.”—* To preach, at such times, is no other than to turn 
Churches into Conventicles.”—Thiese facis are admitted by Dr. Hawker. 
The conclusion is obvious. It is notorious also, that Dr. H. has preached 
in other places than the Established Church. Yet Drew, asserting the con- 
trary, exclaims, ‘ You can never denominate his a party-coloured belief.” 
The remainder of Drew’s pages is of a piece with this. “ You may enquire 
{says our author) why do } pick anomalies and trifles, and not ref/y to the 
leading features of your book?” To “ rely” to “ shadows” and to ** features” 
seems to us a new thing; to St. Austell we concede the honour of the dis- 
éovery. Buttoproceed. ‘ Why resort, (you may ask) to the field ofinci- 
dent and error, rather than confront your page? My reasons are obvious. 
{am not sufficiently initiated into knight-errantry as to wage war witha 
chimera. Instead of considering this pamphlet as an answer to your publica- 
tion, f rather wish it to be understood, as containing reasons why 1 do not 
answer.” It is enough.—The excellent pamphlet, entitled“ Remarks,” &c. 
we deem unanswerable, 


A serious Caution egainst Pohudar Errors; tna Discourse addressed to the Young Pere 
sons who attend ihe Unitarian Worship, at the Gravel Pit Meeting, in Hackney. 
By Thomas Belsham, Svo. Pe. 32. Johnson. 1801. 

.“ WHATEVFR renders religion more rational, renders it more credi- 
ble. He, who by a'diligent and faithful examination of the original re- 
cords, dismiffes from the system one article which contradicts the ap- 
prehension, the expetience, or the reasoning of mankind, does more towards 
recommending’ the belief; and with-the beliefthe influence of Christianity, 
to the understandings- and:consciences of serious enqnirers, and through 
them to universal reception and authority, than can be efleéted by a thou- 
sand contenders for creeds and ordinances of human establishment.” - 

. Yhis asthe Avthor’s motto, from Archdeacon Paley. His text, 1.Cor. 
fii. 10; 15, | 
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Divinity, 67 
* Of these opinions (says Mr, Belsham, in pursuance of his subjeé) which. 
many Christians entertain, and which, in the, present improved state of 
Christian knowledge it is highly requisite to discard ; the first that I shall 
wention is the do¢trine of the Trinity. How a doétrine, like a Trinity of 
Persons in the Godhead, which derives so little support even from the sound 
of the words of Scripture, and which is so diametrically opposite to its uni- 
form tenor and spirit, ever comes to prevail in so great a degree among 
those who profess to take their system of opinions from the writings of the 
Apostles and Evangelists, is one of the most extraordinary and mexplicable 
problems in the history of the human mind. It is a doétrine which, under 
every modification of it, must Le erroneous and pernicious.” p. 10. “ Ano- 
ther of those doétrines which an examination ef the Scriptures will 
lead us to discatdy is that of the pre-existence of Christ, and. especially 
the hypothesis which ascribes to him the formation, support, and government 
ofthe world. So much light has been cast upon the controversy concerning 
the pre-existence of Christ within the last twenty or thirty years, that it is 
morally impossible fer young persons of talents and inicgrity, who possess 
leisure for enquiry and the means of information, and who seriously, can- 
didly, and impartially, consider the subject, to remain unconcerned of the 
proper humanity of Christ. Those of us who are acquainted with the inte- 
rior of the institutions in which young men are educating for the ministry 
amongst the dissenters, see in them abundant evidence ot this fact. And 
the pains which are taken in some of those seminaries to discourage freedom 
of enquiry, is a plain proof that the authors of these restraints are fearful of 
fair investigation, and dare not trust their cause to its own merits.” p. 14. 
“ The personality of the Holy Spirit has no foundation in the Christian Re- 
velation. Superficial readers, not attending to the tropical language of the 
Kast, have advanced that divine energy whereby Christ and his Apostles 
were enabled to perform their miraculous works, to the rank of a distinct 
Person, to whom they have applied the uncouth title of the Holy Ghost.” 
p- 15. “ What is commonly called the doétrine of atonement, in every 
shape, and under every modification of it, is unfounded in the Christian Re- 
velation, and will be discarded by every one whose understanding is (as) 
truly enlightened.” (as my own!) “ The great objection against the doc- 
trine of atonement is, that the Scriptures are total strangers to it; and uni- 


"formly represent the final salvation of mankind as the effects of the infinite 


goodness of God, without respeét to any foreign consideration whatever. 
It is, indeed, singular, that though this doétrine 1s, by many serious Christi- 
ans, thought to be one of the peculiar glories of the Gospel, and the belief 
of it is made essential to salvation; yet that the_terms by which they com- 
monly express it are not to be foundin Scripture.” p. 17. “ Thecommonly 
received doctrine concerning the influences of the spirit, is one of those 
Opinions which has been attached to Christianity, but wadich will not 
stand in the day of trial. This erroncous notion discourages the use of 
the regular and efficacious means of virtue: it generates presumption, en- 
thusiasm, and vain fallacious expeétations.” p. 18.“ lke popular doétrine 
of original sin ought to be discarded trom the creed of every Christian, who 
is solicitous to maintain the purity of his faith. Whatever mah is by nature, 
he is what the God of Nature made him. Ifhe is naturally a fallen, depraved 
Creature, immersed in guilt, and doomed to misery, it is no fault of his ; 
the blame is wholly imputable to his Creator. But the fact is far otherwise.” 


p- 20. “ The commonly received notions, concerning angels and devils, 
F 2 are 
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are to be regarded as destitute of all foundation in the Christian Re- 
velation, and as doétrines of no practical value; the judicious Christian 
will discard this doctrine from his creed, not only as a groundless, but 
also a useless and pernicious tenet, which tends to diminish our regard to 
God, and excite superstitious respect to, and unreasonable expectations 
from, mtg ony and fictitious beings. The belief in the existence of such 
a being as the devil, too ofien furnishes an apology for vice, fills the mind 
with groundless terrors, lays a foundation for the most abject superstition, 
and strikes at the root of Divine Revelation.” p. 22. “ The doctrines of 
election, reprobation, irresistable grace, and final perseverance, cannot be 
true, if God be wise and good.” p. 23.“ The eternity of Hell torments, 
or that any of the creatures of God should exist for ever in a state of pure 
and preponderant misery, isa doctrine so irreconcileable with the first prin= 
ciples of justice and equity, so dishonourable to the Divine Character, so 
contradictory to all the appearances of nature, so inconsistent with all the 
representations in the Scriptures of the future conditions of the wicked, 
that a well informed Christian will not hesitate, fora moment, to reject it 
with abhorrence. Had the Christian Revelation, indeed, contained such 
a doctrine as this, it would have been the greatest curse with which the 
world wasever visited. It is the benevolent purpose of God, that all his 
rational offspring should be ultimately happy.” p. 24.‘ The doctrine ofa 
state of conscious existence, between death and the resurrection, must be 
discarded. The soul, or principle of thought, can maintain no intercourse 
with the external world but by the intervention of corporeal organs: and 
to affirm, that it may perceiveand act ner oF aeage of the body in another 
state of existence 1s gratuitous and fanciful.” p. 25. The obligation of 
Sabbatical institutions, wpon which many lay such an unwarrantable stress, 
is expressly and peremptorily abolished by the Christian law, and the im- 
position of them is an infringement upon Christian liberty. There is great 
danger, lest that Sabbatieal spirit which many cherish with so much eager- 
ness, as though salvation depended upon it, should generate a spirit 
of censoriousness and spiritual pride, and should diminish the attention to 
moral duties. The compulsory illness of the great mass of the people can 
be productive of nothing but folly, and vice, and mischief,” p. 27. The 
opinion commonly entertained, concerning the plenary inspiration of all the. 
books, both of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, is an error which an ine 
quisitive Christian will see abundant reason to discard.” p. 27. 


All this circumlocution might surely have been spared: our author 
should haye told us, in one word, that Christianity was false!! He 
talks of having removed the “ Ruddish;” but it appears to us that he has 
Jaid the whole building in ruins. Inthe last two pages, Mr. Belsham tells 
us what we are “ to believe and todo.” But this is the Packthread and the 
Skewer of Brother Jack, “ Zeal is never so highly obliged as when you set 
it atearing: And Jack allowed it its full swing. He’rent the main body of 
his coat from top to bottom: and, as his talent was not of the happiest in 


taking up a stitch, he knew no better way than to darn it again with Pack- 
thread and a Skewer.”* 





* Swift’s Works, Vol.I.p.78. London Edit. 1766. 
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Observations om some important Points in Divinity, chiefly those ix apc bem 
tevcen the Arminians and Calvinists. With three Dialogues; in which the 
The Whole intended as an Antidote againft 
Extra&ed from an 
Law and Son. 


said Points ave further illuftrated. 
the pernicious Tenets of Antinomians and Necessitarians, 
Author of the laft Century. By Ely Bates, Esq. 8vo. 
1793. 


IT is a saying, recorded of Alphonsus, King of Arragon, surnamed the 
Wise, that “ of the innumerable things in life which are made objects of 
men’s desires and pursuits, all are baubles, except old wood to burn, old wine 
to drink, old frienis to converse with, and OLD BOOKS TO READ.” To the last 
of these articles, Mr. bates seems to have paid particular attention; fer 
he has here given us an abstract of an “ old book as of necessity a good book.” 

In his Preface, the author intimates, in apology for the writers of the last 
century, that their phraseology, however uncouth or inelegant it may ap- 
pear, is that of the scriptures. This we do not scruple to deny. Wheve- 
ever they have intervoven scriptural phrases in their sentences, they are 
in no danger of giving offence to men of refined taste. Their “ scholastic 
terms and subtleties” only, “ occasion disgust.” A person can possess very 
littie taste, who can be displeaesd with the style or the language of th¢ 
sacred writings, as represented, we mean, in our authorized translation of 
them. Dr. Knox, in one ot his Essays, has well observed, that the senti- 
mental part of Sierne’s writings owes half its charms to a happy imitation 
of the style of scripture, and the adoption of scriptural phrases, Mr. Bates 
tells us, that the werk which he has abridged, could be of litle use in its 
original ‘state; being irreguiar in its composition, and encumbered with 
much scholastic learning. | 
. Of what use the work may be, in its present state, our readers may judge, 
from the following extract:—‘« No man can be inore certain of his final 
salvation, than he is certain of his perseverance in faith and love. There- 
fore, it is a small number of Christians, comparatively, that ever were ad- 
solutely certain of their salvation. For frst—No one who is uncertain of his 
sincerity, is certain of his salvation. Secondly—No one that holdeth this 
doétrine, “ that the saints, who are justified, may fall away, and that we 
cannot be sure of perseverance,” can be sure of his own salvation. It is 
hard to conceive how he can be certain, who holdeth,that no man can be 
certain. No, those that hold this doétrine, are almost all the Papists, the 
Arminians, the Lutherans, and, as far as 1 can lcarn by their writings, all 
the ancient writers for a thousand years after Christ, Austin, Prosper, and 
Fulgentius, thought that all the Fleet persevered as Elect, being chosen to” 
perseverance; but that more were truly sanctified, justified, and in a state 
of salvation, had they so died, than were Eleét; that all these fell away 
and perished: that no man could be certain, whether or no he were eleét, 
and should persevere. So that they denied all certainty of salvation by ordi- 
nary means; and that none of all the Greek or Latin fathers then, or long 
after, went farther from the Pelagians, than Austin did, I think I need not 
— any who have read them, ‘This historical truth is useful to be 
nown. From whence I infer, that it is possible for Christians to live in 
settled peace and comfort, in respect to their heavenly felicity, without a 
certainty of perseverance and salvation, For to think that no Papists, no 
Greeks, no Arminians, no Lutherans, nor any of the ancient holy doctors, 


hor any of all the martyrs-or other Christians who held this uncertainty, did 
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attain to such holy peace and comfort, is unreasonable and contrary to all 
chure) history and to experience.—* Certainty of justification is the lot of 
more conficmed Christians only.”—Few, very few, we conceive, will be 
attracted to these observations.” The dodirines of Christianity are offered 
to uy in ten thousand shapes, infinitely preferable to the present, whether 
for the learned or for popular use—a sufficient obje@tion to Mr. Bates’s re- 
publication, had it been unexceptionable, on a view of its theology. 


An Essay, tending to prove that Christianity has promoted the Happiness of Man, 
as an intellectual, moral, and social Being. 8vo.. Pr. 93. 2s. Matthews. 
London. 1800. 

HUMAN a Heme consists in the proper exercise and applica- 
tion of the intellectual, moral, and social powers. The influence of 
the Christian religion on these respective powers is the subject of the 
present [essay 5 and the treatise is thus naturaily divided into ‘three parts. 
Under the first division, the following passage deserves to be detached from 
the rest:——*“* The magnificence of ibe temples (of the heathen ancients) 
the superb ornaments of their priests and viétims; the exquisite workman- 
ship of their statues; the beauty and gracefulness of the attendant youth of 
both sexes; the splendour and pomp of their ceremonies; the feasts, the 

yerfumes, the dances, the illauminations; and, above all, the harmony and 
melody of their songs and musick—every thing, of this description, ope- 
rates bya kind of fascination on the senses, and by binding the sox/ to the 
contemplation of sensible objects solely, has an ultimate tendency to contraé 
and eneryate its faculties. Hence the Pagan worship is badly calculated to 
fill up those ecious and anxious hours, those aching voids which every man 
is formed to feel, more or less, from his crrecumstances and situations. There 
is surcly then no one so depraved, so completely divested of every humane 
and yenerous feeling, as openly to stand forward the advocaie for the gross 
and debasing principles o: polytheism.” In the second part, the author 
strikingly observes: “the Deist, when rolling in the splendor of affluence, 
may paint nature in‘her happiest attitudes: he may describe the harmony 
of the planets, the order of intelligences, and the beauty of vegetation. When 
driven, by bis vices, from the pleasing endearments of social life, he ma 
feel, or he may pretend to feel, a kind of contempt for this ** punctual spot,” 
and its transitory enjoyments. But let him suspend his judgment till he has 
reversed the picture, and examined the apparent pattiality of Providence in 
the distribution of human blessings. Let him ask the fierce unpolfshed 
tenant of the northern regions, what he has experienced of the beneficent 
hand of Providence, compared with the mild voluptuous inhabitant of more 
fertile and luxuriant countries. Let him then view the vast desarts of Af 
rica, incessantly scorched by the burning sun, or the villages of the suffer- 
ing Indian enveloped in whirlwinds and hurricanes. But, above all, let 
him contemplate the structure of his own mind; the turbulence and dis- 
quietude of passion and of sense, and the disagreeable and dangerous habits 
which he unavoidably acquires from surrounding objects. Let him impar- 
tially and carefully contemplate these scenes, and the pride of his philoso- 
phy iil shrink into obscurity and insignificance.” 

In respect to ‘* the social powers” of men, we are presented with a variety of 
highly interesting observations. “ In the fourth and some succeeding cene 
taries, the Christian religion introduced an important change in the moral 
and political condition of the Barbarians of the North, and of those barba+ 
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tians who established their kingdoms on the ruins of the western Empire. 
« They received at the same time (says the historian Gibbon,* as quoted by 
our author) the use of letters, so essential to a religion whose dottrines are 


contained in a sacred book; and while they studied the divine truth, their 
minds were insensibly enlarged by the distant view of history, of nature, of 


the arts, and of society. In the most corrupt state of Christianity, the Barba- 


rians might learn justice from the law, and mercy from the gospel; and if 


the knowledge of their duty was insufficient to guide their actions, or to re- 
gulate their passions, they were sometimes restrained by conscience, and 
frequently punished by remorse.” Ina later period, the Chnistian reli- 
ion became blended and incorporated wit! the passions and prejudices of 
its professors. It was natural for the mind to view, with a degree of vene- 
ration, the place that had witnessed the sufferings of a personage so. illus- 
irious as the Saviour of mankind. This veneration was heightened nto the 
spirit of fanaticism by persons who, though perhaps themselves originally de- 
luded and impelled by the phrensy of religious zeal, yet were atlerwards, 
by an easy and imperceptible transition, guided by motives of political cun- 
ning; and who, to accomplish their political purposes, took a disingenuous 
advantage of the passions of their deluded followers. Whether the motives 
for the Crusades were spiritual, temporal, or carnal, in this our day ltthe 
doubt can remain ;+ but that they were eventually beneficial to the nations of 
Europe. The Crusades might serve as a great shock—as a powerful caustic 
to rouse Europe from stupidity and petritaction. It was this memorable 
event that revived the arts and sciences in the western Empire. It was a 
sight of countries more civilized than their own, that incited the Crusaders 
to enterprise. It was ¢dis that gave birth to law, and of course to civiliza= 
tion, to security, to curiosity, to knowledge.” —* It. is finally attributable 
to that pacific disposition of mind which Christianity is so admirably. 
formed to produce, that the limits of power and obedience have bcen more 
accurately defined; that the law of nations and the means of civil inter- 
course rest on a firmer and surer basis. Jt was from a want of the Chris- 
tian religion that the governments of the ancients were more unsettled, that 
their wars were more frequent, that their revolutions occurred so often and 
so fatally to the human species.”—-“ Religion is, and invariably has been, 
the very navel string that has nourished civil society; and it has always been 
found, that the constitution of the body politic ‘a varied with its varying 
support,”—* It would have been stringe had Revelation unfolded to man, 
even as a temporal being, a curse instead of a blessing; had it discovered 
to us the will of a Deity delighting in the misery of his creatures. But re- 
vealed religion informs us, that ‘* God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosvever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” It has disclosed an invaluable truth in that impor- 
tant lesson to console the’'virtuous and to awe the wicked. ‘ The dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall live, All 
that are in their graves shall come forth; they that have done good unto the 
resurrection of lite, and they that have done evil to the resurrection of dam- 
nation.” Christianity has revealed to us the purposes of the Almighty with 
regard to man; gnd to talk of the sufficiency of the light of nature is to 
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talk with levity and at random. For he who has observed, upon the real. 
doubts, the sincere opinions, and in consequence of these opinions, the va» 
rjous conduct of the wisest of men among the heathens, if he knows any 
ing, must know the insufficiency of so imperfect a guide. But if we con- 
sider that human reason, fallible as it is, has been so frequently abused ; 
that it is the naiure of sophistry to distort every thing; that it can deduce 
the most plausible consequences from the most dangerous and absurd hypo- 
theses; that it has little choice in its food, and less delicacy in its cho ce >) 
we shall perceive an additional reason for the absolute necessity of a plain 
and direct revelaiion of the divine will; a revelation to guide us to that 
ideal happiness aud perfection which it is the lot of humanity to contem- 
late, but never to attain.” 

To these elegant specimens, we need not add our opinion of the compo- 
sition before us. There are a few inaccuracies scatiered through the iissay,. 
and an allusion or illustration or two, not exactly according with the refined 
taste of the present age. Of the latter description, is an expression which 
we have printed in italics as above :—-“ The very navel-siring that has 
pourisied society.” 


Farther Obfervations on Dr. Campbell's Le@ures.on Ecclefiafical Hiftory. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

I HAVE read, with much pleafore, your review of Dr, Campbell’s 
Le&tures on Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, and think that both the Church of Eng- 
jand, and the Epifcopal Church of Scotland, are very much indebred to the 
writer for his learned and fenfible defence, in general, of their Hierarchy, 
againit the fubteleit and beft informed adverfary, that has ever appeared on 
the other tide of the Controverfy, at leaft, in this country. As it was not ex- 
pected, however, that the Reviewer could fay every thing, upon any part of 
the difpute, that can be faid, nor impoffible that, in fome fmall things, he 
might err, it will not, I trot, be unacceptable to the friends of Epifcopacy, 
that a Supplement be ad:'ed to his, in the main, well written remarks ; and 
if you approve of what I here fend you, and think it worthy of a place in 
your excellent Review, I fhall be much obliged to you to infert it, as foon 
as you conv cniently can. 

It was well obferved by the Reviewer, that both Jews and Gentiles, havin 
lived under the government of a hierarchy, before their converfion to Chrif 
tianity, and being obftinately tenacious of their refpeive fyftems, it would 
hardly haye been poitible, prejudiced as they were, to have recenciled them to 
a parity of church-officers. And this may be one reafon (I isean to humour 
their prejudices, fo far as «hey were innoceat, and thereby to facilitate their 
converlion} why our bleffed Saviour »ppointed three orders for the government 
of his church, Apoitles or Bifhops, Pretbyters, and Deacons, nireiie to 
the High Pri it, Priefls, and Levites, as St. Clement, in his firft epiftle to 
the Corinthians, noc cbfcurly intimates, and St, Jerome plainly teaches. 
I may ad, tha: thus boch Jews and Gentiles faw she worfhip of God, and 
the difcipline of his church, conducied by three orders of church officers, they 
would naturally believe them to be all permanent, and no alteration to be 
made, unlefs they had been taught the contrary by holy feripture. Indeedy 
as the religion of Jefe was founded upon the law, and the Chriftian Church 
and Pricithood were fpoken of throughout the epiftle to the Hebrews, and the 
: Revelation 
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Revelation of St. John, in term’ borrowed from the Mofaie Church and 
Priefthood, nothing lefs than an exprefs declaration by divine authority, that 
under the gofpel difpenfation, there was not to be a hierarchy, could have 
convinced the firft difciples, nor ought to convince as their fucceflors, that 
fuch an alteration as Dr. Campbell contends for, has taken place in the Chrifs 
tian miniitry ; and no fuch declaration is to be found in Holy Writ. There 
is a good reafon why an exprefs proof of the three orders is not brought for. 
ward in holy Scripture, namely, becaufe the government of the Church was 
fettled before any part of it was written, and the three orders being vifible to 
all, could be unknown to no Chriflian, no, nor to any heathen, who thought 
it worth his while to attend to that matter. But, fhould we grant, for ar 
gument’s fake, what Dr. C. fo ftrenuoufly contends for, that there was, at 
firft, no more than one order of preaching minifters eftablifhed in the 
church, having two names, bifhop and prefbvter, we cannot admit that the 
two names could have become favo efices, univerfally or even generally, not 
only diftinét, but remarkably ditinguifhed by very. different powers, fo carly 
as even the end of the /econd century, far lefs about the middle of it; be. 
caufe there was then no caufe in the church adequate to produce fo great an 
effe&t. There had neither been a general council to eftablifh the change by 
authority, nor any chriftian King to enforce it by his power, Andyet, had 
it been lawful, as mott certainly it was not, without a divine command, it 
would have required both. Indeed, without both, I may fay, fuch an alters 
ation. was not only morally, but pAyfca//y, impoflible, when there was little, 
communication, and that extremely difiicult, between one part of the world 
and another. 

The reviewer of Dr. C.’s Le€tures has properly obferved, as fome of his pre« 
deceffors in this caufe had done, how tenacious Amictus and St. Polycarp, in 
the fecond century, were of what they though. an apottolical tradition, about 
a matter of no great confequence, whether [tafter fhould be kept on the 14th 
day of the moon, or if « week day on the Sunday after; ai! trom thence he 
juttly infers, that it is inconceivabie the whole Chiriftian woild fhould, about 
that time, tamely fubmit to the ufurpation of epifcopscy, This is certainly 
inconceivable. But, with fubmiffion to the learned reviewer, he feems here 
to have miftaken Dr. C.’s meaning. For the Dr, does not impute the rife of 
epifcopacy to ufurpation, or the encroachments of a few, through ambition, 
Over the many; but to the wirtves of the few; and fo fuppofes they were 
exalted by the voluntary choice of their equal brethren. —** So far am I from 
thinking, fays the learned Leéturer, that the ambition or vices of the tirft 
minifters gave rife to their authority, that I am certain that chis effect is 
much more juftly afcribed to their wzrtues, An alpiring difpofition roufes jea~ 
loufy :—jealoufy puts people upon their guard. There needs no more to check 
ambition, whilft it remains unarmed with either wealth or power. Bat 
there is nothing which thefe are not ready to yield to dittinguifhed merit, 
&c.”” This is, no doubt, an account of the origin of epifcopacy, different 
from what the reviewer conceived him to nave given, Bur it is as untena. 
ble as the other, For when Dr. C. faid, there is ‘*.nothing which men are 
not ready to yield to diftinguifhed merit,’” he went too far, and fhould have 
limited his expreflion, by adding, con/iftently with a good conference. For 
we have no reafon co conclude, that theie clergymen in the fecond: century, 
who continued Prefbyters, were lefs virtuous than Ignatius, Amietus, and 
Polycarp, who were bifhops, And if they were, fince by Dr, C,’s fuppoti- 
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tion, they -had the power of ordination, confirmation, and government conferred 
upon them, when they were made minitters, they could not lawfully refign thofe 
powers into any hands without degrading themfelves, or defpiling that autho. 
thority which their Lord and matter had committed to them, which good 
thefe would not do. As little could any of their brethren accept of their 
refignation, and permit them to denude themfelves of thefe powers, as they had 
been intrufted with by God. Far Jefs coulé they have aflumed, or ¢ven evs 
ercifed a fuperiority over their equals, though chofen to it, without tranfs 
Brefling a divine precept, by “ lording it over God’s vintage.’’ And ftill 
efs would they have ordaized Prefbyters, without giving them a power to or- 
dain others, which, in fact, they did ; becaufe that was certainly to overturn 
the conftitution of Chrift’s Church, and erect a model of government unknown 
to the great Lord and Head. And as this would have been a crime of @ very 
deep dye, the attempt cannot, confiftently with common fenfe, be imputed to 
men of ‘fuch diftinguifhed piety, as the generality of the clergy were in 
the fecond century ; nor, though attempted, was it poflible to be carried 
into execution, for the reafons already affigned. Dr. C. acknowledges 
(page 87) that ** a certain model of government mutt have been originally 
adopted, for the prefervation and ctankmnifion of the Evangelical inftitution, 
in its native purity ; and that a prefumptuons encroachment, on what is 
evidently fo conttituted, is juftly reprehenfible in thofe who are properly 
chargeable with fuch encroachment.’’ Now, if this be truc, as moft certains 
ly it is, what excufe can be pleaded for the alteration, which the Dr. pre- 
tends to have been made in the fecond ‘century ? For it was made with the eyes 
of ail the clergy open, becaufe it was made voluntarily and deliberately ; 
and, as it feems to imply, that they thought themfelves wifer than Chrift, 
who had inftizuted, according to the Dr. a parity of church officers, it would 
have been bigh/y prefumptuous, and therefore enormoufly criminal. » And is 
this, I alk, to be imputed to the clergy of the fecond century ? Indeed, this 
conideration, is, fingly, a confutation of all the artful and fallacious arguments, 
which the Dr.’s zeal and ingenuity have collected againft Epifcopacy. For, 
although he is pleafed to confider the Chriftian Minittry, as @ crrcumfance 
only, not connected with the effence of religion, and therefore is of opinion, 
that a mere layman may, on fome occafion, baptize, and even adminiiter the 
holy Eucharift, nothing is more falfe, nor more contradictory to the doctrine 
of his own church, as the reviewer has clearly fhewn. 

And I may add, that unlefs it be aunecefary to partake of the benefits ef 
Chrift’s death, pardon, grace, and a title to a happy refurrection and eternal 
life, a miniftry inftituted by our Lord, and deriving authority from him ta 
celebrate the Sacraments, muft be effeéual/y connected with religion, and za. 
di/penjably neceffary, Both the epifcopal churches in thefe kingdoms, and 
the fociety of which Dr. C. was a member, confider the two facraments as. 


feats of the Chriftian covenant, and as having power to convey to devout 


Chriftians the benefits of Chrift’s death, And no man knew better than 
Dr. C, that to make a deed effectual by the application of a man’s feal, aus 
thority from the perfon to whom the feal belongs is adbfolutely neceffary, 
And fince Baptifm and the Lord’s Supper are God’s feals, (fee larger Cate. 
chifm, Q. 176), may they be applied without God’s authority ? Or, if Dr. - 
C. would not be obliged to perform the engagements of a bond, to which his 
name was forged, and his feal furreptitioully applied, can any one that 
pleafes promife in God’s name, and bind him to performance ? The fuppofis 
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tion is as nonfenfical and abfurd, as it is impious: and yet, aftonifhing as it 
may be, this is Dr. C.’s fappofition, and even belief! (fee his Leétures p. 
121, and pafim) charity, however, obliges us to be perfuaded that he pers 
ceived not the impiety of it. 

It is no lefs aftonifhing that the Dr. thould confider the Apoftolical order 
as temporary, and therefore to ceafe with the Apoftles’ lives, although it 
is faid unto them, ** Lo! I am with you a/avays; even unto the end of the 
avorld.’? For St. Matthew, by ufing the words ourAia re aswvos twice in 
his thirteenth chapter, to exprefs /:teradly, che confummation of ali things, has 
fixed their meaning in the twenty-eighth chapter to the fame jignification. 
And fince he knew the firft Apoftles were not to live antil the end ot the 
world, therefore the word yew mutt comprehend their fucceffors in office, a- 


greeably to the like phrafeology in other places of holy fcripture.—Thus, - 


God faid to Abraham, ‘* I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of 
the land of the Chaldees to give thee this land to inherit ;’’ (Gen. xvii. g.) 
yet it is certain, that Abraham never had a foot breadth in it, except what he 
bought to bury Sarah in.—So God faid to Jacob, (Gen. xliv. 4.) * I will go 
down with thee to Egypt, and I will farely bring thee up again.’’—Yet, it 
is certain, that Jacob died in Epypt. The word thee, therefore, in both 
places, muft comprehend the pofterity of Abraham and Jacob; and, indeed, 
muft be primarily underftood of them. And, for the fame reafon, when it 
promifed to be auith rhe Apofiles until the end of the world, who were to die 
at the common age of thefe, the word you, ] fay, muft not be applied to the 
perfons of the Apoftles only, but to their fucceflors in office ; and they imply 
that thefe were always to be Minifters in the Church, poffeffed of apoltplic 
powers. Yet, Dr. C, fays, the apoftolic office was to be temporary, and not 
to. be renewed !—This is fo like to giving the Son of God the fie, that, 
though it would be uncharitable to fuppofe the learned Lecturer intended it, I 
fhould tremble, had I ever maintained that gentleman’s doctrine, 

‘St. Ignatius, that early father of the church, and pious martyr, whofe 
epiftles have been examined, and freed from interpolations, by one uf the moft 
learned and beft critics that this kingdom, or.perhaps the world, ever knew, 
is fo clear and exprefs in favour of Epifcopacy, that Dr. C. knowing his tef- 
timony, if genuine, to be decifive of the caufe, labours hard, but not very 
fairly, to depreciate it. I fay not fairly, becaufe he alledges there are f/2 
interpolations in the Epiftles of St. Ignatius, and yet has produced no proof 
of it: for we are not to take his ipfe dixit that the words Church iw Syria, 
is an Anachronifm, even admitting what is not proved, that his cotempo- 
raries ufe the word church differently. ‘The good man had the Church of 
Antioch, which he had left, and was never again to fee, fo much at heart, and 
was fo full of it, that, like David, when he burit forth into that beautiful ex. 
olamation, ** her foundations are’ upon the holy hills,’’ he imagined every 
one muft know what church he méaat, without exprefsly mentioning it: nor 
is it true that his expreflions are more inflated than fome of the infpired wri 
ters, If he fays, that the Bifhop ought fo to be honoured as Fe/us Chri? the 
Son of the Father, St, Paul has fet him the example, (Gal. iv. 14.) © Ye re. 
ceived me as an angel of God, even as Jefus Chrift.”* And, as to repetitions, 
to.urge frequently what he anxioufly wifhed for, feems to have been his gene. 
ral mode of writing. In his Epifile to the Romans, a very fhort letter, he 
entreats them sos times not to his martyrdom by their prayers, Had 
Dr, C, quoted the whale paragraph, in which the pious martyr ee 
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foul for them, who are obedient to their bifhops, priefls, and deacons, it 
would have appeared that he was far from confidering ¢/.t obedience to he 
«© afl that is neceffary to falvation,’® becaufe at the enc of it, he exprefsly 
requires, faith, charity, patience, ard, in general, ali good works. Ought Dr. 
C. then to have quoted the paragraph fo unfairly |—I may add that, that St. 
Ignatius does not warn againit {chifm move earneftly and warmly chan St. 
Paul: nor more frequently, within the fame compafs, than our blefled Saviour 
does. How ftrongly does the former paint the fin and danger of {chifm, 
when he ranks Awosagias (divifions) rendered in our tranilation /editious, 
with the dreadful crimes of murder and adulrery ? (Gal. v. 20.) and how 
earneftly and warmly does he prohibit them, in thofe words, ‘* now J be/cech 
you, brethren, mark them, who caute divifions Aimssracizs, and avoid then? 
Rom. xvi. 17. And is it poffi ie ro point out the melignity of fchifm, and 
its evil confequences, in more lorcibie language, than our Lord has done in 
the feventeenth chapter of St. John’s Gofpcl, where he prayeth four dierent 
times, iw the courfevof a few fentences, juit before his crucifixion, that his 
followers might continue to be one, even as He and his Father were one ; and 
that for this amazingly important reafon, that the world might believe that 
his divine Father had fent him? It was well obierved, in the piciace to Mr. 
Daubeny’s Guide to the Charch, that Chrift forefaw the mifchief of fchifm, 
in all its dreadful confequences. He forefaw, that fhould Christians fplit inco 
factions, and keep up to ¢hemjelves teachers, infead of adhering to thote of 
their mafter’s appointment, it would give a handle to Heathens, Jews, Ma- 
hometans, Deilts, and others, to deny our Lord’s divinity, becaufe ic would 
thereby feem to appear, that he was not zble to preferve his church in unity. 
And it may be further faid, that he forefaw alfo, that fchifm would, in every 
age of the church, and in every country, be the never failing fource of cone 
tention and animofity, and, confequently, be deftruQtive of love, which is the 


badge of his difciplefhip. Now all this St. Ignatius a/o /faw, (which Dr. 


C. did not, and his friends unhappily do not fee) and hence, the reafon why 
that faint and martyr fo frequently urged obedience to {piritual governors, 
there being nothing fo likely to promote that dreadful crime, as the contempt 
of thofe who rule over us, and watch for our fouls. 

Before I conclude this topic, I beg leave to obferve, that fince there is une 
doubted evidence of the prefeice of the divine fpirit with the church, in the 
fecond century, (fee Juftin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho the Jew, and the 


relation of St. Ignatius’ Martyrdom, chapter thirteen), there is the greateft. 


reafon to believe that what St. Ignatius enjoined, with refpect to the Bi- 


fhops and Paftors of the Church, was by revelation. Indeed, he plainly tells. 


us fo.—( pif. to the Philadel. ch. vii.) ‘* Some fuppofe that 1 {pake this as 
forefecin a divifions, that fhould come among you. But he is my witnefs, 
for whofe fake I am in bonds, that I knew nothing from any man; but. the, 
fpiric fpake, faying on this wife, do nothing without the Bifhop. Keep your; 
bodies as the temples of God : love unity ; flee divifions ; be the followers 
of Chrift, as he was of the Father.’’ (Archbifhop Wake’s tranflation.) Of this 
op mon alfo is the learned and very excellent Mr. Daubeny, Fellow of 
W suchelter College. (See his Guide to the Church, and invaluable Ape 
ndix.) 
“we now to put an end to this long letter, fuppofing all to be true that, 
Dr. C. has told of the alterations in the fecond century, tince all the powers 
which Chirift communicated to the Apoftles, the power of teaching, baptize 
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ing, adminiftering the Holy Eucharift, of confirming and ordaining, were 
continued with shat order of clergymen, which then got the name of bi- 
fhops, and, it is certain, that the Church of England, and the Epifcopal 
Church of Scotland, derive their miffion from that order, therefore it fol. 
lows that the clergy of both churches are fent of God, as was Aarons 
Whereas it being equally certain, that the order which was continued under 
the name of Prethyter, was then limited in the exercife of thofe powers, which 
Dr. C. alledges were originally inherent in it, and for ever after was des 
barred the power of ordination ; and it being evident that a power which 
was not given, cannot be conferred, the fair confequence feems to be that 
mere Prefbyters could not ordain. But from mere Prefbyters, who, like 
Corah, dared to ufurp the office, which did not belong to them, did the Pref. 
byterians receive their minifterial powers at the reformation, ergo (See Dr. 
Wells’s Treatife againit the Diflenters.) 
I am, Sir, your conftant reader, and fincere friend, 
September 10, 1801. PHILALETHES., 
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Alonzo and Cera, with other original Poems, principally Elegiac. By 
Elizabeth Scot, a Native of Edinburgh. To which are added, 
Letters in Verfe, by Blacklock and Burns, 8yo, Pr. 164. Rivingtons, 
London. 1801. 


S readers generally like to know who, and what, authors are, previoufly 
to the perufal of their works, we fhall take the liberty of felecting 
fome of the more prominent paffages from the Editor’s preface to the little 
volume before us.‘ ‘The author of thefe poems was the daughter of David 
Rutherford, Efg. Counfellor at Edinburgh; whofe country refidence was 
Hermiiton-hall, an ancient manfion in that neighbourhood.’’ She * was 
born at Edinburgh, 1729,”? where * fhe was early taught the Latin and 
French languages, and became a ready proficient in many branches of the 
Belles Lettres. Her prediletion for poetry appeared at an early period. She 
courted the mufes from her childhood ; and not only read, but wrote verfes 
in hereleventh year.”’ ‘* Her firft friend and guide in the walks of poetry 
was Allan Ramfay.’? She was acquainted with Burns; and, 4* in the 
number of her literary correfpondents, was Thomas Blacklock, the blind 
poet,’? who ‘* conftantly mentioned Mifs Rutherford as a writer, whofe 
talents were fuperior, and whofe poetry was deferving of praife.’’ ‘The in- 
formation, that ‘* our poetefs was no lefs celcbrated for her perfonal at- 
tractions, than for her intellectual endowments,’ will certainly afford 
pleafure rather than pain. ‘* The youth, who thared her affeétions, and 
with whom fhe was fuppofed to haye confented to pafs the remainder of her 
days,’? ‘* was an IJrifhman of diftinétion,’”? and ** was unfortunately drowned 
in his paffage from Edinburgh to Ireland,” The recollection of his difaftrous 
fate clouded her future profpects. In this reverfe of fortune fhe had secourfe 
tO poetry ; 





canit, & maftum Mufa folatur amorem. 

To affuage the anguith of difappointment, and footh her forrows, fhe ex- 
— the fprightly for the mournful mufe, and gave a decided. preference 
te elegy, 
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‘ be revifed by his care, and printed.by his direétion. 
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“ Our author, at rather an advanced period, marricd Mr. Walter Stor, 
a country gentleman of confiderable property. in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. 

“© Leit it Mould be conjectured from the late appearance of thefe poems, 
that their publication formed no part of the writer’s ¢ lefign, it may be proper 
to mention, that foie few poems, which are inferted in this collection, were 
corrected by herfelf witha view to the prefs. ‘Thefe, with fome other poems, 
were intrufted to a friend, alike eminent tor his talents and employments, to 
But her friend’s re- 
moval to a diftance, and her own death in 4 789, put a period to this pro. 
jected plan, and the poems were returned to the Editor.” 

The tale of ALonzo and Cor a, which was written long before the popula r 
tragedy of Pizarro made its appearance, 1s prefented as the principal aie in 
this volume; though, in point of excellence, it is inferior to many of the 
{inaller poems. Its chief merit, which merit may, indeed, be claimed by the 
whole of Mrs, Scot’s poems, confifts in a {moothnefs and correcincls of verfie 
fication, Some, but very few, flight grammatical defects are here and there 
vifible ; but as the writer has been long removed beyond the reach of praife 
or cenfure, and can never profit by our remarks, we will not rifk the chance 
of being charged with over-faftidioufnefs. Elegy was our author’s force ; and, 
asafpecimen of her talents in this fpecies of compofition, we fhall prefent our 
feaders with the following litle poem, entitled 


SOLITUDE AND SADNESS, 
OR 
THE DESERTED LOVER. 


ONCE rofy pleafure blets'd my finiling hours, 
And all her fcattered joys around me fhed: 
For me of balmy fweets the robb’d the flowers, 
And with her myrtle-wreath adorn’d my head. 
Bencath my feet I faw the violet {pring : 
I caught the fragrance of the morning gale ; 
Each pailing breeze bore iweetnefs on its wing, 
And teatter'd odours thro’ the {miling vale. 
Mine ear ftill liftening, heard the warbling notes, 
That from the woods the feather’d choir “prolong ; 
Wild as themfelves the tuneful cadence floats 
Of nature's fweetett, unaififted fong. 
Mine eye the opening dawn with joy furvey’d, 
That ftreaks the eaftern fky with crimfon hue, 
When night’s dark curtain thrown afide difplay’d 
All nature’s beauties to my raptur'd view. 


Thei: glittering dew-drops every ftalk adorn, mm 
\nd tho’ depending feem to fall away ; “ 
The pearly moitture hangs from every thorn, ° 4 
And gives new frefhnefs to the trembling fpray- to, 
Checring the tun, in beamy radiance bright, a 


: W hen on the earth his fervid ray defcends : 
Pleafant the flow approach of fober night, 
Whole mantle grey its cooling fhade extends. 
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The filvery moon how lovely! and the train 

Of lucid orbs, that round her throne revolve, 
And gild with vivid gems th’ etherial! plain! 

Who, fave their Maker, can their path refolve ? 
O ve fair objects, once ye knew to pleafe ; 

Why to my fenfe delightful now no more ? 
Say, charm ye only in the days of eafe ; 

Nor for the wretched have one blifs in ftore ? 
Tl can the tearful eye your charms furvey ; 

Grief’s thickeit fog o’erclowds whate’er I fee 5 
By me unheard is Pottometa’s lay ; 

The lily’s fnowy hue delights not me. 
For thov, with whom thefe objects charm’d, art gone : 

Pleafing with thee bright funs and evenings fair ; 
Thy beaming eyes, which bright as Phoebus fhone, 

Difpell’d the frigid damps of gloomy care. 
Pleafing with thee the mufic of the grove, 

Or unkling itreams, that o’er the pebbles ftray; 
More pleafing far thy voice, infpiring love, 

Whofe foothing itrains beguil’d the tedious day. - 
The flowers you cull’d were fairer to my fight ; 

The fruit you gather’d richer to the tafte ; 
From you each object pleas’d with new delight ; 


All came from you with double beauty grac’d. 


Ah! cruel fate, could nothing Iefs atone 
‘Thy favage rage, or glut thy dreadful pow'r; 
Wilt thou unpitying hear the heartfelt groan, 
Nor fmile propitious on the paffing hour ? 


Sure lefs than this had been fufficient woe : 
Hadit thou on every limb inflicted pain ; 
Or watted down my itrength with pining flow; 
Or ftung me with the taunts of cold difdain 5 
Ev’n poverty, and all the dreaded tribe 
That on the meagre fons of want attend ; 
The biting jeft, the fullen brow of pride ; 
The dear-bought favours of a feltith friend ; 


Thefe ills I could have born (4orne) one treafure left ; 
Fate’s darts hed only reach’d th’ ignobler part ; 

Of every outward blifs of life bereft, 
Joy ftill had triumphed in my faithful heart.” 


*¢ Edwin and Edith, a Legendary Tale,” deferves confiderable praife; as 
does alfo the little Tale of ‘* Celadon and Myra.” ‘The admirers of Scottith 
poetry will find :hemfelves pleafed with « The Guidwife of Waukhope-houfe,”” 
addreffed to Robert Burns ; and likewife with that poet’s “ An‘wer,”” which, 
together with Blacklock’s poetical Epiftle to Mrs, Scot, fhould be adopted ip 
@ fuure editica of his works, 
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Tl Luttuofo, ed Il Gaudiofo; I] Grocafo, ed I! Diligente: Poems on Mufic, 
the New Century, Sport, and Care. 12m0. Pr. go. 2s. Od. 
Wrigh:. London. 1801. 

WE fuppofe the aurhor of thefe poems, if they muit be honoured with that 
appellation, to be a new-married man ; for they do not exhibit the ardour of 
a lover, and yet they prefent nothing but plighted wrves, faithful wives, 
faultlefs wives, virtuouz wives, and pregnaut wires, ‘Thelk dogzrel 


‘ shymes, given in all manner of numbers, and all manner of quantities, 


abounding with the moit barbarous elilions, and every fpecies of nonfenfe, 
are dedicated to William Hayley, E‘q. who, no doulx, teels himfelt highly 
honoured by the attentions of their author, ‘The two latter pieces are pro- 
Seflfed imitations of Milton: we, however, have not been able to difcover in 
them any farther refemblance to the original, than that of their pofleiling 
Italian titles ; but, as our readers may perhaps be better judges than ourfelves, 
we fhall fubmit the queftion to their decifion, by laying betore them the fol. 
lowing /ublime paflages. 
‘€ Cards next engage us ; but, what game ? 

Qua trille’s exploded ; whiit the fame : 

Picquet, that charming tete a tete, 

Is now too dull ; cribbage ? quel bete! 

New-fangled fancies bear the fway ; 

A freth game ftarted every day ; 

Almott is banifh’d mirthfome joo, 

For Rouge et Noir ; yet, entre nous, 

Some good, old, Englifh game’s the thing ; 

Where ftill is reverenc’d the king ! 

Next him the queen, and third the knave; 

Meaning true fervant, not vile flave! 

The ace, fo paramount, may mean 

Prime minifter ; who ftill is feen, 

‘Tho’ without {ceptre, crown, or fword, 

The ftrongeit trunp upon the board !”’ 


“€ Sce the firft-time pregnant wife, 
F’re her foetus wake to life, 
How the carefully prepares 
Whate’er a new-born infant wears ; 
Blankets, rollers, biggins, clouting :* 
And, as well fhe may, aiuch doubting 
Whether ’twill be girl or boy, 
The mother’s pet, or father’s joy, 
For either fex what’s fit provides ; 
A cradle buys, and all befides 
That’s needful for her lying-in, 
Neglecting not a fingle pin : 
This the fruit of weil-tim’d care, 
Without which infants would go bare !’” 


—_— 





* The author certainly is a new-married man; and has been affifting his 
wife in making up the baby lincn, Rev, 
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Original Poems. By Thomas Sanderfon. 12mo. Pp. 238 W. Clarkes 
London. 1800. 


THE refpectable lift of fubfcribers, prefixed to this little volume, conveys a 
favourable idea of the Author’s character, though it may poffibly not be ad. 
mitted as a decifive proot of his poetical abilities. His merit, however, as a 


Poetry. 





) poet will not be difputed by any one who reads the book before us with an 
enprejudiced mind, We fhall extract two of the pieces as fair {pecimens of 
) the whole. 


: SIMPLICITY: A PASTORAL. 


«¢ © thepherds, how fweet are the bow’rs, 
That rife on the verge of yon grove! 

I wove there a garland of flow’rs, 
To give to the nymph whom I Jove. 


sl = ws -_ = 


In native attractions array’d, 
Till Nature decay fhe will reign ; 
Her praifes be fung by each maid, 
And Envy will flout her in vain. 


Her air has the magic of eafe, 

Her manners are artiefs and free ; 
Her voice is as foft as the breeze 

That ftirs the green leaf on the tree. 


Long, long on the plains has the fmil’d 
With {weetnefs, untaught to deceive ; 


The light of her eye is as mild 
As the fun-beam, when mellow’d at eve ! 


Oft on fome foft bank fhe-repofes, 
To catch all the fweets of the gale; 

Her garlands are made of the rofes, ‘ 
That bloom in the grove or the vale. 


_ Her breaft, that is always at eafe, 
The wild notes of nature approves, 
The ftreamlet that plains to the breeze, 
And the mafic that comes from the groves, 


Her fongs to the Shepherds can give 

A {weetnefs that foftens the breatt ; . 
Can bid brighteft images live 

In the bofom that Sor row has preft. 


This Damfel (the theme of my praife), 
Who fteals from the notice of Fame, 

In vallies and woodlands oft ftrays— 
Simpcicity there is her name.” 


Our next extract is an epiftie to the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, the worthy 
Vicar of Epfom; a gentleman, whofe merit as a writer, whofe virtues as a 
man, whofe abilities as an inftructor of youth, and whofe piety and zeal as 2 
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divine, are equalled by few, and excelled by none. When we fee a man, of 
principles fo found, of knowledge fo profound, of conduct fo exemplary, and 
of ability fo extenfive, doomed to pafs his life in an obfcure village, on a 
fcanty pittance, while a Paxey lives to boat of preferments unfolicited and 
accumulated without meafure, we know not whether molt to pity or con. 
demn the patrons of the church ! 


To the Rev. Jonathan Boucher, M. A. on his arrival in Cumberland 
from Americas 
I venerate the Man whofe licart is warm, 
Whofe hands are pure, whofe doétrine and whofe life 
Coincident, exhibit: lucid proof 
That he is honeft in the facred caufe. , 
Wituiam Cowrer. 
‘¢ The rural Muse, in warm, though homely ftrains, 
Greets thee, my Bowcner,* on thy native plains ; 
And, i in that honeft welcome, bids thee live 
To ev'ry praife a grateful heart can give. 
fn that great fi field, where brighter garlands g orow 
‘Than thofe with which Anrs1rion decks its brow, 
Long haft thou toil’d, nor haft thou toil’d in vain, 
It what the bofom heh be prefent gain-— 
if what it feels when grateful minds declare, 
‘Chat to thy toils they owe the blifs they fhare— 
Owe thofe undying hopes that bring relief 
To the torn heart, when finking with its grief! 


“© Rexicion’s Friend! the nobleit lot is thine, 
‘Todraw pure doctrines from a fource divine ; 
‘Vo mend the heart by facred W1spom’s lore, 
And the axe and’ rer to his fold reftore ; 
"To raife that confidence which refts on heav’ng 
By whdhn all good, all human hlifs is giv’n ; 
‘To give each truggling virtue ftrength to rife, 
And light her hallow’d taper at the fkies ; 
With moral truth, with many a thought refin’d, 
"lo confecrate the temple of the mind ! 
Bleft is the Mose, while fhe with ardour pays 
"To chy bright worth the tribute of her praife-—— 
‘Yo thy pure life, which on thy paffing hours, 
And on thy precepts, living luftre pours. 


«© In that ill-fated hour when Difcord rofe, 
And bade Cot umpi1a’s Sons be Brrvrarn’s foes, 
When, in the paffions’ headlong tide, were dott 
The gentleft feelings that the heart could boalt ; 
Beyond th’ Atlantic wave, we faw thee prove 
Thy Chriftian-{pirit and thy Patriot-love ; 
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d An d, mid the public fering ‘Nf, itrive to bind 
Ia warm Arrecrion’s bonds, the human mind ; 


a 

‘a Firmin thy daties, it was thine to fhew, 

i 

‘ What to our counirv, what to heav’n we owe 3 
"Tocenfure boldiy Facrtion’s daring flame, 
And give due honours to the Patriow’s name, 

ut 


Now Cumaarta greets thee (all thy wand’rings o’er) 
With a warn welcoine on her rocky fhorey 
Where never rujer echoes move along 
Than the foft warblings of the Shepherd’s fong.” 


6 Greet ie my Boucurry on thy nativefoore.] This worthy Clergys 
man was born at Bincovo, and received a part of his education at the 
Grammar-School, at Wigion, un; der the Jate Rev. Josten Briatne, a man 
of learning and integricy, ‘hou,h rough and blunt in his manners, and, like 
Gotosmita’s Village-Schoolimaiter, 6 fern to view.’ On entering® into 
orders, he pa Af ‘dover co America, fome time previous to the revolution in 
that country. On the commencement of the diiturbances, he did not fhrink 
from his duties as a Clergyman and a Citizen, or timidly accommodate hime 
felf to the opinions and views of a powerful faction ; but, with greacfirmnels 
and a¢tivity, fup ported the caufe of loy alty and legal liberty. 

“© "This gentleman js alfo re fpectable i ina literary point of view. A few 
years ago he publifhed ¢ The Caufes and Confequences of the American Re. 
volution,’ which, like all works of the fame nature, .has received praife and 
cenfure, according to the political opinions of its readers. He was alfo the 
able coadjuror of Mr. Hurcuinson in his compilation of the Hiitory of 
Cumberland ; and is the fuppofed Author of an anonymous pamphlet, fub- 
feribed « A Cumberland Man,’ publifhed about eight years ago, and lately 
reprinted in Sir FrepeRtck Morron Epen’s ‘ State of the Poor.’ It is 
addreiled to the inhabitants of Cumberland, and has for its object the improve. 
ment of that county, in every thing that can render a country happy and 
opulent, It is written with uncommon animation, and has received praifes 
wherever ithas been read. Its plans are certainly practicable ; for they are in 
their principles the fame by which, in all ages, empires have advanced, from 
their firit barbarbus rudiments, to refinement and dittinction; and, to exee 
cute them, it requires only the firm and vigorous co-operation of the land. 
holder and monied man, that, under their patronage, all the fpirit, ine 
genuity, and induitry of the county may be called forth and dire¢ted to one 








point.’ 
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MISCELLANIES. 
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The Corn Trade investigated, and the System of Fluctuations exposed with a P; ofo- 

sition most humbly offered for the Consideration of the Legislature, which will f~ 

—_—— Sectually remedy the alarming fructuating Prices of Bread-Ca n: and an Investi- 
gation of the Import and F. xfort Laws : with some Remarks on the landed Inte- 
rest and Agriculture of this Kingdom ; clearly justifying the Farmers, vindicating 


the Dealers and A ferchants, and affixing the Stigma on thé froper Okjects. By 
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Buxton Lawn, late of Providence Row, Finsbury Square ;_ twenty Yeure 
in the Correspondent’s Departinent, boxe ise-Office, London; but now of 
Bath, Baker to their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Dutchess of York ; 
and formerly Cleik to a Flour-Factor. A new Edition, with large Addi- 
tions. 8vo. Pr, 112. 4s. Easton, Salisbury: West and Hughes, 


London. 


ROM the different situations in which the writer of this pamphlet ap- 

pears to have been placed, our readers will find no difhculty in sup- 
posing him to be well qualified to discuss the business of the corn-trade. He 
sets out with the position, that * there is aradical error somewhere, and while 
that is allowed to continue, the country’ will always be inyposed upon by 
high prices, and astonishing fluctuations in the London Markets.” In the 
investigation of this radital enor and tts causes, Mr. Lawn establishes the 
fact, that the corn and flour-factors derive as much profit from the declension 
of prices in the market, as from their clevation. To this, and other evils, he 
proposes a remedy, the applicatron of which would effect a perfeét cure. It is 
his aim also, in this pamphlet, to prove that the high pric&s of corn are not at- 
tributable toeither farmers, millers, or bakers, but sotely tothe cornfactors. He 
indeed clearly demonstrates, that the evil originates with, and exists in, the 
unhaxardous speculations of the cormfactors: but we cannot help thinking 
that, in many instances, blame must attach to the farmers also; for, although 
the fluctuations of the London market are effected through the machinations 
ofthe factors, yet certainly it is in the power of opulent farmers, who are 
not more disinterested or virtuous than othermen, when they find the war- 
kets declining, or when they expect a greater rise, to withhold their corn, 
and thereby produce a real scarcity in the country markets. This scarcity, 
at first only local, speedily extends its influence, and furnishes an ample 
pretext for an advance in the London market, as early as it may happen te 
auit the purpofe of the cornfactors. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow this well tnformed writer through 
all his »inuit-e of detail; but we trust that 4e will pardon us, and the publie 
thank us, tor presenting, ina somewhat abridged form, the calculation which 
so complecely exposes the system of public plunder pursued by the cort- 
factors: 

First, then, to exhibit the methods practised for advancing the Londen 
prices, and the advantages derived therctrom by the corntactors, 

= , a a | 
Messrs. A. and B, sell fiflecon Lundred sacks of flour per week, 


at Is. commission per sack, amount to — rel 7 OO 
Mr. C. the same quantity of flour —_ a m 2S E-% 
Messrs. D. and F. ditto — et Soe “5 0 0 
Messrs. F. and G, sell about the same quantity of flour "5 0 O 
Messrs. H. and sons, ditto a eon r 75 0 0 
And the other six houses, five thousand five hundred sacks be- 

tween them, the commission of which is ened 275 0 0 


** Thus eleven houses, accerding to the above supposed statement, sell 
thirteem thousand sacks of flour per week in Loudon; and, if 1 mistake not, 
the whole consumption is rated at about cightcen, some say, twenty thou- 
yand sacks per weck.” ‘ 

« PT now proceed to skew how the (the Qour-‘actors) conduct themselves 
Sr eight weely. 
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« Suppose flour at 54s. per sack, which was the case this time twelve- 
month, ora little more. Suppose a flour-iactor has gne month’s consump- 
tion stock in hand, at fifteen nundred sacks per week, amounting to six 
thousand sacks of flour: this cannot be considered an unfair statement ; 
but lest any one may suppose the contrary, / wil? reason on half that amount, 
leaving the reader to conjecture the consequences tt the larger number were 
adinitted to be right. “This half will be sutticient to eniorce my argument, 
ereven a less quantity, ‘The system alone 1 wish to expose: But to pro- 
ceed : . 

“On Monday, September 8, 1800, Mr. A— had three thousand sacks of 
flour in hand, consigned to him by millers for sade, and flour bore a price 
of 45s. per sack. It is determined this week that markets shall rise next. At 
this time the bakers’ shops are all well stocked, and every baker of decent 
character, or fair credit, has one month’s, six week’s, or two month’s con- 
sumption by him. Mr. A— this week receives his usual consignments of 
an average supply of fifteen hundred sacks of flour. He, and tre other 
gentlemen concerned, on the aforesaid Monday morning, determine to 
raise the price of flour. ‘The public had already been prepared for a rise. 
Afier breakfast they proceed to business on the market, each one refusing 
to sell, but not asking a higher price, signifying that they have short sup- 
plies, &e. Such conduct as this creates a gieediness to buy on the part of 
the bakers, and alt other persons concerned in the corn trade. Atler mar- 
ket Mr. A.—goes home, and writes to his correspondents as follows : 

*-Srr, 

‘ Having a brisk demand for flour, I shall thank you for fresh supplies as 
soon as vonvenient. | have sold all your flour at 45s, except ten sacks, and 
these ten I shall sell in the course of the week. 

‘ Whatever goods you may please to favour me with, shall be sold to the 
bestadvantage. lam, Sir,&c. &c.’ 

To Mr. D. ——, Miller. 

N.B. The following is the present state of our prices, and the markets are 
looking vA.’ Then follow the prices. “ihis letter authorises the miller to 
draw on the factor at one month for the amount of his flour, which bill 
passes through a banking-house in the country, and, when accepted, is as 
good as cash. 

« September 15, 1800, commenced the second week; and it will be 
considered that Mr. A— received last week, in addition ta his stock of three 
thousand sacks of flour, fifteen hundred sacks, his regular supplies, which 
were all sold, as dis advice letters stated, on the Friday, though taken as stock 
whand. Out of this quantity of flour he sold to some bakers, who were 
either sufficiently independent to demand some, or so absolutely poor, that 
they were never trusted with astock, two hundred sacks offlouronly. The 
baker had pretty good supplies before this week; and it must be borne in 
mind, thaton rising markets their stocks always begin to get less and less, 
till they have scarcely a sack to go on with. When the bakers have work- 
ed off their stocks, and begin to buy two or three days’ consumption at a 
time, then the rising of the market ceases. The account of this second 
week stands as follows: Deduct from the thousand sacks of flour, stock in. 
hand, two hundred sacks, which leaves a balance of two thousand eight 
bundred sacks of flour. Now the commission on this flour had been re- 
ceived by the factor, but theadvance price had not. Flour this week rose 
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SOs. per sack. The first week the factor only received his regular comn- 
mission of 751. Well then, to proc eed, and it wall appear, that oir, A— 1s 
entitled as follows: 

“ To 5s. advance on two thousand eight hundred sacks of flour 700 0 O 
To his weekly commission — — = ts @ 0 
Second weeh’s rrofit _ ee en "75 0 O 

“ Septem*®ur 22, 1800, commenced the third week, and flour got up to 
three pounds per sac k. Mr. A— sold this week two hundred sac ks of 
flour. Now ther, in addition to his two thousand eight hundred sacks ot 
flour, add last week’s Su] ply of fifteer hundfed sacks, the commission on 
which is allowed in his last week’s profit; tho. deduct two hundred sacks 
which he sold, and some of them at idvanced plices hut that [ shall not 
notice, and the account will stand as follows, viz. 


© To 10s. advance on four thousand one Ce sacks offlour, f. 5. d. 








stock in hand — —— 29050 0 O 
To commission weekly — —_ sila 75 O O 
Third week’s profit a on — 2125 0 0 

Sept. 29, 1800, Mr. A— rece ‘ived this we: ‘k fifteen hundred sacks of flour 5 
but | only pee last week’s sup ply to lis stock, order that | may avoid 


pel rple rity and contusion, thoug! >it wail ay ppear c WIGGRA on the face of the 
aryrul nent, that the present week’s supply im be worked to vieat aavane- 
tage, and unquestionab! y isso; but I shall content myscli with » piatn tale, 
and therefore this week’s supply shall ‘a taken into the next week’s ac- 
count. Mr. A— sells this week two hundred sacks of flour; and tie price 


owmences this day at 51. 10s. per sack. es. t. & 
‘ To 10s. advance on five thousand four hundred sacks offleur 2700 OO 
‘Lo commission weekly a — 75 O O 
Fourth week’s profit —_——— —_—— 27175. QQ 


October 6, 1500, Mr. A— received and so'd the same quantity of flour 
this week as he did last: his account stands as follows. Flour rose 10s. 
per sack this day. | ey ae 2 
«© To 10s. advance on six thousand seven hundred sacks of flour 3550 0 O 
To commission weekly -_ 75 0 O 











Fifth week's profit — — — $425 0 0 
October 13, 1800. This week Mr. A— received and sold the same 
quantity of flour, and markets rose 10s. more, which made flour 41. 10s. per 
sack. Eve ry week the miller is ady Ise ‘<dof his flour being sold, and it is 
equally as Casy to say, all your fiour is sold, as to Si ay, afart only, or none 15 dis@ 
fosed of, on a dealing market, and much more advantageous to the factor. 


f. J. d. 





‘* To 10s. advance on eight thousand sacks of flour +e 4000 0 O 
‘To commission weekly _— om — 15 0 Q 
poe week's profit -_~< oapeb sineiess 407 5 O oO 


‘ Odtober 20, 1800, This week flour got up to 41. 15s. persack. Mr. 

Pe — recened and sold the same quantity of floevr: therefore add to his 
stock of eight thausand sacks of flour, Jast week’s supply of fifteen hundred 
sacks, 
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sacks, and subtract two hundred sacks trom the sum total, and the account 





is as follows, viz. £. #' ® 
« To 5s. advance on nine thousand three hundred sacks of flour 2325 0 0O 
To commission weekly on. —_ — 75 © @ 
Seventh week's profit — a — 2400 O Q 


« October 27, 1800. Mr. A— again sold two hundred sacks thts week, 
and received fifteen hundred sacks, his regular consignments, the balance of 
which add to his stock of nine thousand three hundred sacks of flour, and 
his account, his glorious account, stands as follows, at the expiration of his 





eiguth week, forfour rose to Sl. per sack, viz. Ci a ae 
« To ds. advance on tenthousand six hundred sacks of flour 2650 0 O 
To his weekly commission — — — 75 O G 
Fighth week’s profil — — 2725 OQ OQ” 


Now if our readers will be at the pains of adding together the respec 
live profits of these cight successive weeks, they will ind the amount to be 
erghtecn thousand three hundred and seventy-Ave founds rss 

Phus has Mr. Lawn “ established the half of the system prevalent on 
the corn-market ;? and which, he says, he knows “ is incontrovertible.” 
We have not room -to state the various circumstances which prevent, and 
render unnecessary, any farther additional yzse, but shall proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers the mode of lowering the market, so as to render this spe- 
culation as beneficial as the former. | 

« Nov. 3, 1800. “The speculating Mr. A—, and the rest of his frater- 
nity, determine that flour shall fall next week. Mr, A— has three thousand 
sacks of flour by him. The bakers’ houses are empty; they know of no de- 
clension, but on the contrary, they are taught by these great men the week 
preceding, that markets will again look up. ‘he game once more begins, 
and Mr. A— yoes home from the corn-market, and writes to his corre- 
spondents as follows : 

<<; Sir, 

‘ For some days past markets have been very dull; and I have been un- 
able to sell any of your goods, The bakers refuse to purchase ; but you 
may confide on my selling your flour as early as possible, and to the best ad- 
vantage. Iam, Sir, &c. Xe.’ 

To Mr. D—, Adiller. 
_©N. B. The following is the state ofour markets, and a speedy reduc- 
tion in the prices is expected,’ 

“ This official letter, like the preceding one, on the commencement of 

the high prices, gives the instantaneous notice of dull sales, and the ex- 
pected low prices. The millers the next market day dang off, and will not 
buy at scarcely any price, such ample room is left for an amazing drop. 
_ * Inthe week preceding the decline of prices, and after the official letter 
is written, Mr. A—, his clerks, and agents, all run amongst the bakers, 
hunting into every hole and corner, seeking buyers of that flour which would 
have been invisible, had the leading faétors not conjoinily determined ona 
fall.” 

“«“ Nov. 10, 1800. Suppose Mr. A— sells two thousand five hundred 
sacks of flour, and recgives fifteen hundred sacks, his weekly supplies. Now 
then he sells one thousand sacks of four more than his regular consignments 
the week preceding the drop, and he advised his correspondents that he 

G4 could 
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could sell no flour. How stands the account of profit this weck preceding 

the fuilr—As toilows, viz. 

« To 10s. per sack, on two thousand five hundred sacks of flour, | ae ae 
sold to tue bakers the week preceding the fall of 10s. per 








sack — — — 1250 0 0 
To commission weekly eisai eo ies 75 0 O 
1825 0 O 


« Novy. 17, 1800. Advices were #his week given, that Mr. A — sold no 
flour, or a very few sacks indeed, lass weet, though he sold two thousand 
five hundred sacks at the high price. This week markets fell 10s. per sack, 
Hence it will appear, that on the falling market, the bakers are debited at 
the bigh price, and when the reduction of 10s. 20s. or 30s. per sack takes 
place, then the millers receive an account of their flour being disposed of at 
the reduced price.” 

Ourreaders must perceive by this time, that the supposed system of mo- 
nopoly exists but in idea, and that the speculating cornfa¢tor is a more dan- 
gerous anunal than any monopoliser could possibly be, The latter risques a 
Jarge capital, and incurs the hazard of losing his property by a variety of un- 
foreseen contingencies ; but the cornfactor speculates on the property of the 
miller, without any risque of his own property ; andcan, at any ume, throw 
oll his fesponsibility. 

Having exposed the evil, it is necessary that the remedy should also ap- 
pear. “ Flere THENIT FOLLOWS,” says Mr. Lawn, “ ann] wi Lt For- 
FEIT MY LIFE, SHOULD IT BE ADOPTED, IF 1T DO NOT EFFECTUALLY 
DESTROY THE SYSTEM OF FLUCTUATING MARKETS.” 

«© The miller should Lave a direct communication with, and access to, 
the factor’s connections and accounts, because, in fact, he is no more than 
his servant: and the factor, in lieu of the oath* he now acts under, should 
swear that he will in future every week, give, or cause to be given, to a person 
Gfpointed far that purpose, a true account of all flour received by him, the date of the 
advice letters, from whom he received and plac e, when sold, to whom and when sold, 
the price sold for, when delivered to the person to whom sold, the price returned to the 
miller and tewhom sold, and the amount of what sold in the week. 

« The miller andthe country have a right to hope for this the mil- 
Jer unquestionably has a right todemand it; but he cannot put it in prac- 
tice, ‘The factor would be implicated in the crime of perjury should he have 
the temerity to make fa!se returns; and hereafter he would yot be intrusted 
in a fluetuauon. The factor should be lable to be called on to confirm his 
account, and the miller to declare on his cath the returns made to him, 
should any doubts arise in the minds of the agents of government.” 

We have thus extracted the essence of Mr. Lawn’s publication ; but there 
are yet many judicious remarks, which neither our limits, nor our sense of jus- 
tice to ghe author will permit us to cnumerate; and we seriously recom- 
mend them to the perusal of the public in general, and more particularly to 
those who may be employed in investigating the nefarious practices of 
the corn Wade. 

Before we close this article, however, we must take the liberty of noti- 
cing Mr. Lawn’s opinion relative to the importation of corn. He says: 

“ As there are, then, wonderful advantages resulting from the exportation 
|,2 ee — —s 


¥ ‘The oaths of the Faétors only relate to the prices of corn. 
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of corn, so the disadvantages are in the same proportion on the importation 
ofit, unless in times of actual searcity, which ought to be ascertained with 
precifion. If importatioas be reforted to on the pretence of fearcity, the 
caufe of agriculture fuffers ; and it isa tacit acknowledgment on the part of 
the people, that they will patiently fubmit to their pockets being picked. 
Therefore high prices fhould prevail, with the concurrent caufe of efual 
fearcity, before corn be imported.” 

Here we pointedly differ from Mr. Lawn: for, fuppofing the plundering: 
fyftem of the cornfattors to be abolithed, the importation of corn arf operate 
in compelling the farmers to bring forward their ftock. The poflibility of 
procuring toreign corn at a lower price than they have chofen to fell theirs for, 
will convince them of the neceflity of extending their culture of wheat, of 
bringing their produce promptly to market, and of difpofing thereof at a 
moderate price, in order to prevent their being underfold by importers. And, 
agreeably to Mr, Lawn’s propofals, fhould government, initezd of private 
factors, be the importers, it is certain that no improper regulations would 
take place: the bounty of importation would always be {pared but when 
abfoluiely neceffary ; and the farmers would never fuffer, unlefs their ava- 
ricious mifconduct excorted punifhment. 


duformation for Cottagers, colle&ed fram the Reports of the Socrety for bete 
tering the Conditions and increajing the Comforts of the Poor; and pub- 
lifbed by Order of the Society, i2zmo. 6d. Hatchard. Londen, 
sol. 


OOF the well-meant and generally well-direted labours of this truly be. 
nevolent Society we have had frequent occafion to fpeak in terms of ap- 

ropriate commendation, ‘The prefent feleciion trom their reports 1s very 
ufeful, and fuch as has frequently fuggefled itfelf to our minds, as highly ne. 
eeflary, from the inability of the lower clatles to purchafe the reports them. 
felves. 


The Weftern Mail: being a Sele@ion of Leticrs made from the Bag taken from 
the Weftern Mail, when it was robbed by Gearg: , 2 17**, Now 
firft publifoed. Svo. Pr. 282. 4s. Mawman. London. 1801. 





A colleétion of letters, on men and manners, fome of them ill-written, 
and others compofed with ability. ‘The auihor’s knowledge of human life 
is certainly extenfive and his means of communicating it are entitled 10 
praife, 


Converfations and amufing Tales, offered to the Youth of Great Britain. 
8vo, Pp. 385. 15s. Hatchard. London, 


THIS book had been miflaid or it would have been noticed long ago ; 
though it contains nothing which entitles it to particular attention. lts bulky 
fize, and its price, are formidable objections to its ufe and circulation among 
thofe for whofe ufe it is particularly defigned. We have found nothing ob- 
jectionable in the contents, but at the fame time nothing to praife, except the 
guthors intentions. 

Human 
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Human Longevity; recording the Names, Age, Place of Refidenec. and 
lear of the De at of 1712 Per/ous, wht attamed a Century + - up 
ewards, from A. D.66 to 17993 comprifing a Perid of 1733 fearse 
With Anecdotes of the moft remarkable, by James Ealton, S8vo. 6s. 
White. London. 


GREAT labour mutt neceiTarily have been beftowed in ranfa icking a vatt 
wariety of publications for the materials for the prefent volume. ‘The author 
probably ils not thank us for our obfervation that his time might have been 
yore profitably employed ; butrit fo torcibly obtruded itfe lt on our mind, aswe 
peruted his book, that it would have been critical treachery not to vave made 
a. Sill we ddmir, that there 1s fometl thing gratifying in.conten; plating nu. 
merous initances of loncevity . and tor nething ufetul too in conti dering the 
means by which that longevity was, in mott inflances, attained. ‘And, 
therefore, if the author have no motive for fiudying ‘* The Economy of 
‘Time,’’ many of his readers will, no doubt, thank him for the amufement 
which, through his inattention to it, they have received. 


« 


Literary Mifcellanies, including a Differtation an Anecdotes. A New Edition 
enlarged. By Jj. D’Lfraeli, 12mo. 4s. Murray. London. 1501. 


THE merits of thefe mifcellanies are fo well underftood at this time, 
thit nothing more is neceflary, on our part, than to announce the appearance 
ot this new ed. tion, for the information ot our readers. . 
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V EW S a é thlu} trate th ere lat iv e Coane oli Sy and maritime Strength, 
of the Nart thern Powers. To whichare added, Obfervations upon Egy pty 
ara d the } rad ? “ / 7 AS CONTR: va a ré & 1th th i Ba Itrcy or Red § Od. lranf. 
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lated from a German Pamphlet, publifoed at Berlin im April laf. 8vo0. 
Pp. 100e Debrett. London. 1801. 


“6 bee: > Pamphlet of which a tranflation is now fubmitted to the public, is 
written,’ fays the ‘Tranflator, in his Pretace, ¢ in fupport of the 
Northern Confederacy, and in order to thew the policy as well as the fac ility 
of excluding this country fran a commercial intercourfe with the Powers on 
the Continent. It has every appearance of having been publifhed under the 
fangtion of the Pruffian Government: It has been generally read, and with 
great attention, in the North of Europe. But, in the ftate in which our 
affairs with, the Northern Powers now are, this work would fcarcely have 
appeared of fufficient intereft in this Country, had not the author, in the il- 
fuliration of his argument, entered into particular details refpecting the ‘Trade 
of India and the import: ince of Egypt to France, as well as connected thefe 
topics with the Commerce of the Baltic, and the future profperity of Den. 
fark, Pruilia, Sweden, and Ruffia.’ 
The Tra nilator’s idea refpecting the fanction of the Pruffian government, as 
far as we ¢an judge from the contents of the beok, is correct, The princi. 
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ples, which the author labours to enforce, are the fame which his Proffian Mae 
jelty has promulgated to the » orld; and, in every part of the pamphiet, the 
moft marked prejudice, lead ng to a ‘freque nt perverfion of facts, and a waltul 
deviation from trith, in every thing connected with the conduct of this coun. 
try, is vifible. Ot the juitice of chis obfervation a fuflicient proof is afforded 
in the following paflage : : 

6 Previous to this period, Bonaparte had landed in Egypt, after having 
made hinfelf mafter of Malta in his way, and having » by eafy victories and 
the more .rduous tafk of civil organization, Piety the fhores of the Nile 
into a French province. Ali that Neifon could accomplith was the deltruction 
of the French fieet before Aboukir; but by this victory he conitrained the 
army of Egypt to became anarmy of heroes, and their exertions were crown. 
ed in the event with the moft brilliant fuccefs. 3 he lots of the feet undee 
Brueys operated not in the mallet degree to the difadvantage of the under. 
taking ; but when this military colony . as reduced to the lait ext remity, after 
Bonaparte’ s return to Europe, and w hen Gengral Kleber tound himfelt obliged 
to enter into a capitulation with the Grand Vizir and Sir Sydney Smith, tor 
tlie evacuation ot the couniry,—Lord Keih refuied his concurrence, and 
threatened to ake prifeners of the French on their return, although they were 
provided with pailports by the Vizir. Thus, was this colony again pice 
ferved to France, becaufe the Englith were too eager to agerandize themfelv CS» 
and too reyardiels of juitice to take advantage of a moment which may never 
againgecur. ‘Their conduct at taking potfe/tion of their Neapolitan torts 1s a 
fimilar proof of the manner in which the Turkith think andga¢t, and of the 
principles of juttice and equity by which they are governed. 4 

The author’s prepofieflion in favour of the Evench is here as evident as are 
his prejudices againit Great Britain; and it leads him into the fame errors. 
The idea of Lonp Ne son having ‘ conitrained the army of Egypt to become 
an army of heroes’’ is as ridiculous as it is_/a to defcribe one of the moit bril- 
liant, glorious, and decifive naval victories, that ever was gained ; as it is 
Jaithle/s to omit all notice of the difgraceful defeat of this Army of Heroes by 
a handtul of Brith ‘Tars, and afew hundreds of Turkith troops, whom the 
author himfelf affirms tu be as deititute of valour as of difcipline ! 

Nothing can fhow the badnefs of our encmy’s caufe more plainly than the piti- 
ful fhifts to which they have recourfe, to biackeu our national charatter for ho- 
nour and good-faith. Of the conduct of the late Minitters refpecting the Con. 
vention with Kleber, we have had too frequent occation to {peak"to render it nee 
ceflucy to fay one other word on the fubject. But it remained tor this anonymous 
calumniator to unpure the refufal to buffer the evacuation of Lgy pt b by the French 
toa wilh to aggrandize ourfelves; becaufe, it mutt appear mani! felt even to the 
mott fuperticial underitanding, that our apgrandizeme nt mutt have been bett 
promoted by this very evacuation ; and chat we were only anxious to prevent 
it in order that our Allies in Italy might not be outnumbered by the French. 
In fhort, a more fignal inftance of national magnanimity, honour, and good. 
faith could not have been felected than that which our author has cholen to 
exhibit as a proof of the violation ot them all. ‘The flippant remark refpect- 
ing the Neapolitan forts is too contemptible for a comment, 

‘The object of the French in the invafion of Egypt 1s delineated with toles 
rable accuracy. 

‘* When Bonaparte took poffeffion of Egypt, the French Republic was on 
the beft terms with the Oxtoman Porte ; the enterprize was aimed folely at 
England 
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England, whofe poffeifions in the Eaft, which Tippoo Saib was already pre- 
paring ‘to attack, were threatened from this quarter. At prefent no one can 
doubt that this alone was the original intention, and it ts equally certain, 
that it was the true policy of the Porte (after tacitly opening this chafinel of 
trade to their old Allics, who had never difputed the fovereignty of Egypt), 
to aflift the French in their progrefs to India; to fhut the harbours of the 
Levant and the Red Sea to Britith fhips ; and, if neceTary, at once to dee 
clare openly againit England. But the very reverfe ot this enfued. ‘The 
Grand Vizir and Mufti, with whom the Fiench had concertee their meafures, 
were difmiffed ; England acquired an afcendancy in the Divan; Sir Sidney 
Smith, a Chriftian (a circumitance unheard of before), commanded the Maf- 
fulman fleet; and General Kochler proceeded from Conftantinople’ to the 
Grand Vizir’s head. quarters, in order to organize troops whofe valour was as 
little to be depended on as their fidelity. A nation that cannot rely on its 
ewn ftrength, the weight of its name, and the bravery of its troops, will 
never deviate, with impunity, from the path of a wife, or a fubtle policy. 
The fatety of fuch a nation depends on looking with a prophetie eye into tu. 
turity, and the fooner iis downfall is forefeen, the flower, perhaps, will be 
its approach ! 

66 Je wa: not till the Porte declared itfelf haftile ta the French, that the latter 
adopted the refolution of treating Egypt asa conquered colony. At firtt they 
had fought againft the Beys on behalf of the Sultan, but now they engaged 
them in their intereft, and their footing in Egypt became ftill more fécure. 
The Grand Viz® has loft a twelvemorth at Jaifa; the army by which, ac- 
cording to all accounts, he was kept in check, could not be attacked ; the 
Fleets of Keizh and Abercromby have continued in the Mediterranean to as 
little purpofe ; Kleber has fallen by the hand of an affuflin; Menou has fuc. 
ceeded lim in the command ; and Egypt ftill remains in the pofleflion of 
France. 

“ The original purpofe for which the French took pofleffion of Egypt now 
recurs with double force, and it its attainment has been deterred, the fucce/s 
ef the operation 1s not the l/s certain, ‘Though the Engiifh fhould retain the 
Cape ot Good Hope, where, if we may credit the public accounts, they are 
generally difliked, they mutt hold India by a precarious tenure, as long as 
the French are in pofleflion of Egypr; and, where Tippoo Suliaun mifcarried 
the Mahrattas gre more likely to fucceed, as they are unqueitionably, of ail 
the Narions in the Eaft, moft feared by the Englifh, and are the neareft 
veighbours, and moft dangerous rivals to the fource of Britith political ex. 
ifence in that quarter ot the globe.’”’ 

Our readers will perceive that the author is no more endued with the 
fpirit of propacey than the unhappy Turks whole ignorance he fo deeply 
aeplores ; for the certain fui cofs of the French army in Egypt has, moft un- 
fortunately for his predittions, already been converted into a certain failure, 
The affertion that the French did not at frft treat’ Egypt asa conquered 
country, is one of the molt impudent falfehoods which any writer has yet 
dared to pronounce. We fhall now extraét, for the information of our read. 
ers, the . 
“ Dejcription of the Sound, and adjacent Country. 

“ The Sound is to the North, what the Straits of Gibraltar are to the 
South of Europe, and Ellineur and Helfingburg may be called the Northern 
Pallars of Hercules, It forms the communication between the North Sea 
and the Baltic, 
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«© The Sound is two miles and a half broad at the nartoweft part, where 
the fand-banks on the Danifh, and the Scheeren-rocks on the Swedifh 
coaft, confine the channel fo much, that men of war, of a great draught of 
water, can only pals oneafter the other. The Danes have, from this cite 
cumftance, been enabled to eftablith a toll which brings in a confiderable 
fum, all fhips that pals Elfineur being obliged to pay this duty. 

“Further to the eaftward, particularly near Copenhagen, the Sound 
widens ; but flil! there is tearcely room for veffels to manoeuvre or fight, 
and the flotilla defending it, might receive great lupport from the batteries 
afhore. 

‘*. To proceed with our defcription. 

“ Zealand, the largeft of the Dantth iflands, is about 160 miles long, and 
120 broad. The chief produce is barley, oats, and wheat. The pafture 
lands are very good, there are extenfive woods of oak and beech, and the 
Jakes abound with fifh. The beft harbour is that of Copenhagen, the me- 
tropolis and royal refidence, built on the oppolite fide of the ftrait, between 
Zealand and the ifland of Amak, and celebrated for its excclient port, 
its convenient fituation for trade. The city has a noble appearance from 
the fea, and is about two miles in length, one mile and a half in breadth, 
and fix miles in circumference. Some writers eflimate the number of in- 
habitants at 85.000, others 100,000. 

“ In many of the ftreets the canals are deep enough to admit large fhins 
to come clole to the warchonfes, a circum{lance of the gresteft convent- 
enceto the merchants. There isan univerfity of fome importance, (found- 
ed in 1478, by Chriftian the Firft, under the tanction of Pepe Sextus 1V.} 
an academy for artillery and naval cadets, a fociety of natural biflory, an 
academy for painting, royal focieties of Sciences, belies lettres, and furgery, 
a veterinary {chool, a royal library, containing about 100,000 volumes, ‘be- 
fides a large one belonging to the univerfity ; about fifty ho!pitals and poor- 
houfes, a very fpacious exchange, and a fine arienal. Among other excel- 
lent manufattories, one of beautiful porcelain, eflablifhed and carried on by 
F. H. Muller, an apothecary, deferves particular notice. The round 
tower of the church of the Holy Trinity 1s reckoned a mafter-piece of ar- 
chite€ture ; it was built after a defign of the celebrated aftronomer Chriftian 
Longomentamus : it is 150 feet high, and 60 feet in diameter, and theentrance 
is afpiral arch, fo flrong and {pacious as to admit a coach to afcend te the top; 
an experiment which the Czar Peter the Great is faid to have made in 1719. 
Copenhagen enjoys the privileges of a free port, and carries on a confider- 
able trade. In 1768 upwards of 3800 ‘hips entered inwards, and about 
9700 cleared outwards. That Copenhagen isa place of great ftrength. 
both by nature and art, is evident from the three long and bloody fieges it 
fuftained under Frederick [. Chriftian If, and Frederick If. though the 
fortifications were then by no means in the ftate they now are. As the 
town of Chriftians-haven, built on the ifle of Amak, is generally compre- 
hended with Copenhagen, this island may be noticed here, It is feventeen 
miles.in length, oo feven broad, and has a communication with the city by 
means of twobridges. ‘The foil is uncommonly rich, and the ifland is con- 
fidered as the garden and dairy of Copenhagen, to which the Amakers bring 
for fale all kinds of vegetables, milk, buttcr, and cheefe, in great quanti 
ies, o 

** Of the Danifh towns within the Sound, the next in point of importance 
is Elfineur, built on the declivity of a mountain, dire@ly oppofite to Hel- 
fingburg, on the Swedifh coaft. It contains fiom five to fix thouland 
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habitants, who derive great benefit from the number of people pafiing 
through the town from Sweden to uiflerent parts of Denr rk, and fill 
mor in conlequcnce of the toll that is levieg trom all velfely pitting the 
Sound, on which account exch of the nations trading to the Beltic uluelly 
havea contul eftsblithed here. Chriitian TL. ad an mtevtion of ceding the 
town to the Daioh, i ih abalal refu.catocomply with the order. 

“ To the fouth of Elineur is the important fortrefs of Crenenburg, be- 
gun by Freqenck Hl. in 1577, and finifhee in 1585. The fortifications 
are inthe beft order, and the guns command the Sound, which is here not 
more thana mile anda half over, for men of war dare not keep near the 
Swedifh fhore on account of the fheals. 

“ Oppohte Ellincur, on the Swedith fide, is Helfingburg, an old trading 
town, which ts faidto have been built by the Helfingers. au ancient Gothic 


nation:, and fi . to have derived its name. Formerly it was com- 
manded by a fionge caf le, the remains of which are yet to be Jeen on an ad- 
yoining | i, t which was detroyed in the wars of the agth centiry. 
Lelfiaghurg, now an open town, confifling of about three hundred houles, 
is.defenced by a fing'e battery. mounted with a few cannon; and the ad- 


joining alt isto fallow, that large veffeis pafling the Sound are obliged 
to keep on the Danith fhore, 

Landierona. another Swedifh town in the Sound, hes furthes to the 
fouthWarg, and isa jlace of much greater importance, with an excellent 
harbour, {trong!y fortified, and defended by a well fortified cattle, built by 
the Dinifh Sovereign Chriftian III. from the materials of a convent, on 
the {cite of which itis crected. 

Butthe moft important poffeffion of the Swedifh monarchy within the 
Sotind js Malmoe, a place of confiderable trade. On the land fide it is de- 
fended by remparts, ditches, and baftions ; and towaros the fea, by the cal- 
tie. and other ftrony fortifications. 

« The moft important iflands in the Sound are, ft. Amak, which has 
been already deteribed. ed. Saltholm, a {mall ifland belonging to the 
Danes, where there are excellent quarries of lime-f{lone, free-i!cne, and 
marble., This ifland 1s uninhabited, being overflowed in, winter, gd, 
Hlucn, or Ween, a fertile ifland, formerly an appendage of Zealend, but 
annexed ta the Swedifh crown. at the peaee of Rotzchild, It was beltowed 
by Frederick Ild. om Tycho de Brahe*, the celebrated aftronomer for the 
term of his life.” 

Throughout the reft of the pamphlet, the rankeft hatred of Great Britain 
is incellantly evinced ; and this is, very conhftently, accompanied by pane- 
gytics on the wiidom and virtue of Buonaporte, The author very ftrongly re- 
commends oui expulfion from the Eaft, as the only fure means of annihi- 
hilating our trade and deftroying our power. An alliance between the 
French and the Mahrattas is the notable projet which he fuggefts for this 
laudable purpofe which he {feems to have {o much at heart. In point of 
compcofition, whether we confider the matier, or the manner, the pamphlet 
is truly contemptible ; nor can we conceive what motive could induce 
a writer to jubmit to the drudcery of trantlating it. 





pan 
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* « Brahe expended 12,0001. (a vaft fum in thofe days) in building here 
two five obfervatories, and furnifhing them with aftronomical inftruments 3 
Sut left it with his family, from motives of chagrin, in 1537, and died at 
Prague, in Bohemia, in 1601, Thefe buildings are now a heap of ruins.” 
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TILUHES. 


FTER having concifely thewn; Sir, in a former Number, that ‘Tithes 
X\ are under the Chriftian ditpenti ation of divine appointinent, a Confider- 
ation, which, of itfelf, ought certainly to fuperfece every other under a 
Chrifian Government, we will proceed, if you pleafe, to examine fome 
curious pofitions, in which the Hall Hanker, no doubt, thinks himfel€ 
ftrongly intrenched. ‘Though he has, with great ingenuity, in confeqtence 
of his profound retearches into antiquity, found out that one-fourth of the 
tithes only belong to the ofliciating clergy : yet, as he nearly ac knowledges, 
at the fame time, that they have been cheated, brow beat, or cajoled by 
commercial men out of the other three-fourths: for he intinnrtes, traly, 
that the men of commerce have fucceisfally refified what he cats this tax 
ipon their gains ; and, as fomething may be reafonably deduced, too, for 
what.the clergy lote by the zniquity of banking, we may confider this point 
as fully fettled in their favour, and proceed to his attempt to A ove ** that 
tithes were lefs oppreflive at, what he calls, their firft wpoféion, than at pre- 
fent.” In order to do this, he affirt s, that ‘* the burthen is ace cording to the 
ratio of aah that i is, the richer we grow, the lefs able we are 
to pay tithes: the fact happens, however, I believe, to be the very re- 
verfe, for when the produce.of a man’s lands is Sicith twenty fhillings, be 
can better aftord to pay two fhillings of it, than-one out of ten, upon a 
fuppofition that his livelihood is near “equally expenfive in each cafe, This 
is exa@tly the circumftance which makes the income tax fo much more 
oppreflive upon men of two hundred a year, than it isin the bigher gra- 
dations in the fcale ; and conftitutes an evil in taxation, which ought jong 
ago to have been remedied. 1 am aware, that my opponent, when preii- 
ed upon this point, will immediately change his ground, and “Hivert to the 
greater expence the farmer is, at prefe nt, at in tillagé: but, in the firft 
place, upon a wide farvey of the fubject, this is not (o eafily proved; and, 
in the next, this expence is voluntary: and if the farmer does not think 
that it will be to his advantage, he wil] not incur it. He has likewife 
the fame opportunity of making, with refpect to all improvenyents, af 
agteement with the tithe-holder, which he has with the land-holder, 
Hut, Sir, this principle of agreeinents, or compacts, 1s the principle, ia 
my opinion, upon which fociety hinges, without which, eqnity and liberty 
could not exift: in fort, it is the foundation upon which the wifdou oF 
God has determined that fociety fhould be conftituted ; and which; if 
had been more attended to in this point of view, we fhould never have! bite 
aoe with the nonfetfe from the pens of Republicans, whieh we have 
Jately met with: ‘T'he Banker informs us, page 35, “ that as the law now 
ts, the farmer is compelled to pay the tithes of his labour, 4 
Let us compare this with what he mentions, page 31, and fee whether 
this comparifon does not likewife invalidate his pofition, that tithes were 
lefs oppreflive at theit comtiencement than at prefent.”> “ It was dirett- 
,ed, hé fays, by the Britith Legiflature, that no man fhould undertake to 
"guide a plough who cotld net make one; and‘that the driver fhould 
Make the ropes for drawing the plough of twifted willows.” Now, Sir 
Permit me to afk Whether ancient or modern farmers paid greater tithes of 
their Jabour; and which of the two fhould you think the better able to 
Pay tithes? Or even let me aik, whether the Lewker who can impofe upon 
ihe 
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the public fo far as to make his name attached to a little fhred of paper, 
bring him in annually, the inetrett of five, ten, or twenty thoufand 
pounds, which are not in exifience, is not as fit a perfon to pay “ches 
of his profits, as cither of them? And, confequently, Sir, if we can 
prove, as I believe we thall be able to do, that the revenues of the 
church want, in the aggregate, increafing inftead of diminifhing, will it 
not be ftriétly proper to recommend the banking fraternity, as very fit ob- 
jects of notice to the Minifier upon this occafion? The retult of our en- 
quiry then feems to be, that as the Hull Banker profeiies to be a very 
confcientious man, | would advife him to confult with Sir Charles Tur- 
ner, one of the members for Hull, and fome grand jury of country gentle- 
men, about the propriety of introducing a bill into Parliament to increafe 
the revenues of the church in this fnug way; and, furely, Sir, the com- 
plaints which we hear of the evils arifing from our icreafed paper currency, 
will operate as additional arguments in favour of the fcheme, I have the 


honour te recommend. 
I remain your's, &c. &c. 
W. A. 
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TO THE EDITOR, 
‘SIR, 
AS a work has lately appeared profeffing itfelf to be a developement of 
faéts retative to Chriftianity, and which feems to me to call for an 
easly notice, you will, perhaps, give to a few remarks upon it a place in 
your'Review. 

Having heen more and more confirmed in the truth of Chriflianity by a 
continued refearch of many years, I was in hopes of fome acceflion to former 
evidence, forme new developement of faéts, which though I could not expect 
them to ftrengthen, would extend it. Judge then of my furprize when I 
found a book, under fuch a title, made the vehicle of the blafphemies and the 
fterile objections of folly, ignorance, and conceited fcepticifm. 

An author who would attempt to controvert the received hiflory of Chrif, 
Qanity mult, at leat, have fome portion of fubtelty. This I acknowledge 
the author feems to poflefs, though with more trath than I imagine he was 
aware of, he prefumes dis work will be confined to the perujal of his friends*. 
In order to controvert the Sacred Hiftory, he labours to eftablifh the difputed 
paffage of Jofephus, in order, from an affociation with the fubfequent atcount 
of Paulina, to overturn the credit of the beginning of the Gofpels of Matt. 
and Luke. From the ftory of Paulina, the author would infer that this was 
the origin of the account of the miraculous conception. Now, Sir, I would 
infer directly the contrary fora very plain reafon, The punifhment of all 
who were concerned in the cafe of Pavlina would be the mott likely means of 
peventng the aflertion of any thing which could have even a diftant re- 

rence to it, did not the truth compel it. The character of Jofephus is at 
beft but equivocal. A ftrenuous afferter of the privileges of his nation, while 
concerned in its defence, when taken by Vefpafian, he is no longer the fame. 
The Romans are every where generous, noble, and humane ; the Jews the 
moft infamous of men. ‘The language of the flave is in every page. ‘To fuch 
aman in fuch a fituation, if any aflociation occurred, it was to pleafe his 
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he was not worthy of the name, if he was fo ; and if he was not, he was an ad- 
verfary of the moft pernicious kind, a temporifer. In the developement, the 
author proves more, I imagine, than he wifhed, as he proves that in the reign 


of ‘Tiberius himfelf the Chriftians acknowledged Chrift as God. And though 


jt is no eafy matter to feparate the wheat from the tares this deferves the 
trouble. Acknowledging that the ftory of ‘Thaumas was reported at Rome, 
and that Tiberius in contequence of it propofed a deificarion of Chrift to the 
Senate; this Thaumas, who is exprefsly {aid in the quoiation of Plutarch, 
Pp. 250, to have been an Egyptian pilot, is, in 53 pages afterwards, transe 
formed into a Pricf of Lfs in order to make him one of thofe who deccived 
Paulina; and what then? Was it fo uncommon in Grecian or Roman 
Hittory to fuppofe fuch intercourfe between womcn and gods ? Certainly not, 
Befides, Paulina had no child, that we know of, The introduction of a ftory 
fo little conneéted could have nothing to fay to the former in common fenfe, 
If Jofephus did not mean an allufion, as he had made Vefpafian his Meffiah, 
the allufion could only be that kind of impotent reflection which fhews the 
malice and can do no more. 

What I have more to fuggeft is merely an obfervation or two, after which I 
will beg leave to recommend the farther confideration to your fuperior abili- 
tics and fagacity. 

The author attacks the authority of the ftatement of the birth of our Savi- 
our. ‘The miftake is not, however, in St. Luke but in the author, The 
Evangelift fays, a decree that the whole world fhould be taxed was publifhed 
by Augutftus, and fubjoins that the taxation firit sook place when Cyrefines was 
governor of Syria. ‘This is ftri¢tly true; Auguftus publijed the decree in 
order to taxation, but fe did no more. The taxation it/elf came on after. 
wards. As to the obfervations on the word osx-2ermvy they are beneath cri- 
ticilm. 

The author thinks the murder of the children of Bethlehem too cruel for 
Herod. Did he never hear of an intention of the Roman Senate to murder 


all the children born within the year? If not, the following fentence of 


Suetonius may inform him of it, as it was probably the recollection of fuch a 
circumftance that initigated Herod. 

Auttor eft Julius Marathus, ante paucos quam nafceretur (Auguftus) menfes 
prodigium Thome factum publice quo denuntiabatur regem populo Ron: 
Naturam parturire ; fenatum exterritum cenfuille xe guzs illo anno genitus edu» 
faretur, Vita Augufti. Cap. 94. 

One more obfervation, and [ have done. The Gofpel of St. Matthew 
fays, our Saviour being born the Magi came tofee him. From their going to 
Bethlehem, it is evident that he had not left that place, contequenily he was 
not many days old. Herod orders all under two years old to be killed, to be 
affured that Chrift might not efcape, Therefore, fays the author, Chritt-was 
two years old at the time. The author then guefles that he ftaid two years in 
Egypt, and from the two unfounded fuppofitions infers, as ‘a certain conclufion, 
that the Evangelifts are not correct as to the dates. The Evangelitt fays, 
Jefus began to be about thirty years of age ; the author dillikes adoxt, and to 
make his own account tally, he fets down pofitively at thirty, what the Evan. 

elift leaves undetermined, by an expreilion which insimacs more or Lefty 
which muft be his meaning, as he fays; Chriit was born adowé the time, 7 the 
days, when the decree of Auguitus went forth, - 
NO. XXXIX, V@L, X, H , L 


Crito on Developement of Fadts relative to Chri/tianity. 7. 


“matters. ‘The author thinks he was in his heart a Chriftian. Ican only fay 
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Thus far Ihave thought neceffary to ftate, and fhall be happy if it wall 


prevent, in any degree, the efect of fuch idle objettions, snd am, 


Sir, your humble fervant a 
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The Jacob binis in 6} a - Diss enters, 


T is a very ferious truth, that an extenlive part of the community are 
brought up, with a difre' pecttul opinion of all perfon s who are enrrufted 
with the executive part of his Ma ijefty’s Government. "They are taught it from 
their cradle, and have it confirmed from the pulpit. 1 dont it ww exictly 
how it may bein the metropolis, ( housh I fufpect they do nor efespe its 
Virulence there) bur Tam fure that 1n country plices, the clafs of Diftente 
are the fource of infinite mifliet.  T pafled my earlier vears at a fmall town 
in Effex, and being furrounded by them, had an opportunity of witneffing 
an univerfil clamoui dR ainft the conductors of pu hhic affairs, indeed fo much 
fo, that it was a rare thing to meet a man trierdly toh s country. The church 


was thinly attended while the whole country flocked in crouds to three 

meciing-houfes in fo fmall a place, to hear Jsconinical minitiers, have 

heard in their affemblies, the conduct of government fpoken of in the mot 

abufive terms, fo rapid in that parc of the country bas the progrefs of French 

principles beens In large towns the riage is equally great, and the name of 
’ { 


a dif. fected perfo ny, ond thet of a Diflincer are generals 


YNONINLOUS. 
tion will 


Hence it mutt be fupp d, thita preat parc Or the riling genera 
ac ttre an almolt tnitinciive hatred ag onit the pro-e.iors of the oublic peace, 
Tt ts really dreadfuliy wounding to the teelings of a zealous Briten, to fee the 
fave ot difutfectu \ fore d fo mach abroad, cip anil aino’ oft he Ignorant, 
a. ; ; oe 
and tlliterate part of the commun: Vy, Wi h whom Ht} pant plaut thility ise ver 


1 | 1 


fure to gain ground, Outhow weak uit they dew ke pr ide themtelyes in fuch 


converis ; or if Hor Aé€ iK, how W IC ked! ! I 1s tur trom be ing my with to 
t y antimofities, buc at this time efpecially, the {prrit of jacobinifm 
fhould be feverety curbed, and a proper refpect patd to thofe who minifier for 
our good. Formerly it was th ~e acriae *€ to fpesk cyil of dignit ies,’? 
but imee the fplendid fyflem of equaliry has been broached, all refpect to this 
divine mandate has been dettroved 5 an d blind ignorance has aflumed the privi 
kege of enlightened knowledge. We live in a country full of every bk fing 
and nothing bat a peev ith diicontent and folly could tempt us to deitroy the 
edifice, which our anceilors with fuch wifdom erected 5 and while the teireft 
parts of the world are finking into anarchy and c cortuprion, may we pofflefs 
Sortitude enough to preferve, unftained, the virtue and honour of the Britith 
Empire. 
Yours 
A CONSTANT READER, 


TO THE EDITOR. 











SIR, 

S a veteran of the prefs, and of courfe no firanger to the frequency 

of typogray hical errors (where there is lefs excufe for them than in 
the cafe of a periodical work, Which mutt be publiihed on a given day) I 
have never been led to carp at the errata in your very exce Hent publica 
tion. In general too, there is a revifion of fufficient accuracy in a fubfee 


quent Number, in fii conformity to Dr. Johnion’s Jagacious rule, 
‘“ By 








The Old Enclifh Gentleman. 
“ By calm experience mend each error paft, 
And make each month * a critic on the Jaft. 


But in your Review for the month of July, there is a miftake, apparente 

ly fo trifling, bat really fo ferious, that it {trikes me as abfolutely neceflary 
to be pointed out in a more prominent way, than by the common notice at 
the end of the laft page of your Review. “ It has been proved,” you fay 
(page 310) “ by an anonymous writer of great learning, that no idea of 
introducing a perfect purity (fic) into the Scottith Church had occurred 
till Mr. Melville’s arrival from Geneva in 1574.” 1 was aftonithed at 
. this conceflion from fo true a friend to the Church of England, ils doce 
trines, its difcipline, its pre-eminent dignity. On re-perufing the patlages, 
h wever, | ditcovered that it was falfe grammar, and this immediately 
led me to the typographical miftake. 1 knew that you were ‘oo accurate 
and too claflical to write “ @ perfec? purity’ and | have corrected my own 
copy, by adopting the word Ppasity; a meafure which | recommend to 
all your Subferibers; that the latent error may not be banded down to 
pofterity—and that the Church of Seotand, re{pectable as it may be on 
fome accounts, may not be cleyated on a falfe pedeftal above her more 
excellent filter. | 

Probably, as the word in queftion, is the very laft in the page, it efcape 
ed the wearied eye of your writer, from its extreme fimilarity to that 
which was written by the reviewer of the article. Your's, &c. 

DIGAMMA., 
POETRY. 
renee 
THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, 
CANTO THRE FIFTH, . 

Meeting of the Demons adverfe 27 the ligase of Andarton—their Machinationg 
age ainft the Heiw—afenny Jerkairs, tezr principal Agent—her plat—come 
municated to her Brother Ned ferkairs.— Allan’s wnexpecied return from 
bhe Univerfity—melanchaly Change 1 the Haufe and Kandy of Ardarten, 








The Demons adverse ta the Honfe of ANDARTONs 


IY USH’d for the §pirits of the rocks, who fhare 
I. The drea iful charge of pelftilential air, 

Who, dipt in magic fire, fierce arrows walt 

With Reener vengeance than the lightening’s fhaft, 
Difmantle, at their will, the fyly: in feoné, 

Lay bare the metals chat ‘a mountain veiny 

And prifon the rude winds in caves, or urge 

Their rapid eddies thr? the roaring Surge-— 

Who, as around them. boils the fodmy {prayy 

Jnveit Penolva with a crimfon ray — 


-_--- —_—- ~_- — —w 
Or blaft Refcorla’s dale that wav’d with gold, 

Where once the fhepherd penn’d his “7 ly fold, 

Or, with tell breath, pernicious mildes y {pread 
Where fweet Rofevallan pour’d its five r fnade;’” 

Guaee ee - = -_- —s 
“ Such wes the throng x3. when midit the — gloom 
Mounts into ether a Ae is dome 
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) Denfe waJls of radiated Pyrites glare ; 


Bafaltic columns fhooi aloft in air, 


Et. And, mingled with columner cryftals, rife 
‘- ‘To prop a Lava-roof that mocks the fkies. 
eee Lo, whilft the Tufa-ftone, the Pu:nice light, 
, Jn various fretwork trembles from the height, 
The pavement, floods of molten blooditone lave, ; 


And round each column wreathe a crimfon wave. 
High-thron’d in granite, a Carne-{pirit rear’d 

His Agate-fceptre proudly ; whilft appear’d 

Circling his head, a flone-ring, azure. deep, 

In which a yellow ferpent feem’d to fleep.”’ 
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The Frenp defcribing the Creation of Jenny Jenwarrs. 


«« A Cauldron bubbling blood that warm’d a wolf 
He feiz’d ; and flung it o’er a flaming gulf ; 
And blew a blaft that fiends can only blow, 
iy all the red volcano roar’d below : 
Then, in the vafe a potent adder’s tongue, 
‘The brains and bowels of a thief he flung ; 
The {pawn and entrails of two dozen fnakes ; 
: Ot fulphur hot trom Erebus, fives flakes ; 
Ae The ftings of hornets, and the forked claws 
re Of owls; from female corpfes the fhrunk jaws—— 
(Jaws, that in life were fhrivell’d and worn fharp 


M on ane oe eu “ 


EET a aay Sa 
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i By pale detraclion, ever prone to carp 

f On ‘eteiancdl rankeft envy the black lips ; 

i The vssom that from toads the Nightmare fips ; 

Hi ‘Then ftirr’d the mixture, red with fin and ftrite ; 

/ if And Jenny Jerxairs, chattering, fprung to life.” 
ea > meee 7 — ened 
| \} He ceas’d ; and breath’d fuch fine metallic fire 

a td As mortals tafte, and tremble, and expire : 

a. | The gratefui frigrance cl er’ the demon-rings ; 


And each glad genius clapp’d his ebon wings,’” 


Bigs d —_— 


Jenny Jexxarrs, infpired by the Demon, and forming Plats againft the 
| Heir of Andarton.”’ 


6 Her tongue now weary with its flippant play, 





And, as his tawny lips, ot thrivel’d tkin, 
Swell’d, likea biaader, fiom the breath within, 


oh Pale on her ppllow Jenny Jermagres lay ; 
: f Eifufing trom her mouth the tumes of fhrub, 
} ;; The iniernal ne¢tar qui ff'd by Beelzebub ; 
my When, iffuing fiom a fale mift, the faw' 
mis A lurid hence her fhivering curtain draw, 
mat And, as the felt a quick tpafmodic twitch, 
ae View’d, flow emerging fiom his « ‘oud of pitch, 
| ; A form more dreadtul than the i heban fphynx, 
i Wich bat.Jiké wings, with eyes thar mock’d the lynx ; 
ip 
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The Old Englifo Gentleman. 


In fhort fhrill fhrieks fhe heard, or feem’d to hear, 
Accents, unmeet for other mortal ear.’’ 

«¢ Struck with a thoufand fchemes, the maid awoke, 
Whilft thro’ deep clouds the ftruggling moonbeam broke ; 
And, on her reftlefs pillow as the tofs’d, 

By all the mifchiefs of the Gnome engrofs’d, 

O’er her pock’d cheek, her tranfport cait a gleam, 

And fluth’d with cruel fervors every feam.”’ 





ALLAN returning from Oxford, 


© Such were the mifchiefs in each bofom ripe, 
When, prompt to feize Andarton at a gripe; 
As the pale wretch that flies the lightning-itorm, 
The poor intriguers fhrunk from—All in’s form ! 
How chang’d that form! By warring patiions checkt, 
No more he trod, with manly port erect. 
Fled was that bloom, where, erft, fo fweetly play’d 
O’er his warm cheek the light pubefcent fhade !”’ 





The Houfe and Family of Anvarton changed from what they were in Sif 


Humphrey’s Life-time, 

«© Now lefs disfeatur’d was the feat ferene 
Of harmony, Andarton’s quiet fcene. 
Scarce, in his abfence, had the varying year 
Thrice bloom’d and faded to the folar {phere : 
Yer Allan noric’d, with emotions ftrange, 
‘Through all the houfheld, a portentous change. 
Where now, the Butler grey could Allan hail 
Bent on his crutch, and ftor’d with many a tale? 
Where meet, in folitary wifdom fage, 
That laft-left relic of Sir Humphrey’s age ? 
Alas! he hail’d, with treffes filver-hoar, 
That quaint hiitorian and his ftaff, no more. 
Alas! where’er he turn’d, with fickening fighs, 
He met the ftare of cold or curious eyes— 
Met the bluff groom, and dizen’d out with lace, 
Pert lacqueys, ftrangers to their Mafter’s face ; 
And fluts, that brufh’d along and look’d afkance, 
Sly Gipfies, tutor’d by the girl from France ; 
And, where the glimmering wainfcot mourn’d the blaze 
‘That o’er its pannels flung no friendly rays, 
Where beam’d no look benignant, to impart 
A focial fpirit to the mantling heart, 
Met the dark frown, and caught the infulting tone, 
The cold farcaftic {neer, from all but one ! 

Nor did his eye, with Rapture’s glance furvey 
The level walks that fparkled to the day, 
Where the green moulder on the grave! fpread, 
As gathering infects form’d their earthy bed ; 
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302 Poetry. 


The lawn, that whilom lull’d the rufled foul 
In foft repofe, upheav’d by many a mole, 
Where now, thro’ thiitles, fprung the {ceded bladey 
And trembling tefcue with the burdock play’d. 
The mead, whofe fount no more to radiance fleet 
Down tlhe young verdure pours a glittering fhect, 
Or parts its waters into filver threads 
Where dark and fullen vegetation {preads 3 
The grove, whofe dark luxuriance bebe the beam 
Now fthut the moffy {fward, the ftruggling ftream 5 
Where to the blooms along its margin born 
The clear rill blath’d with every tint of morn! 
And once, (how pleafant at the clofe of eve 
Its tinklings fweét) the cool romantic cave ; 
Where now the nettle thicken’d on the ground g 
And fpotted foxgloves hung their venom round } 
Yet, unfufpicious of the menaced firoke, 
He hail’d, Rill vi gorous, every veteran oak ; 
Though, oft alarin’d, he liften’d to the breeze 
That bore odd murmurs from the fobbiag trees 5 
Invifible as hofile Demons flew, 
And Fays theis cohorts into crefcents drew ! 
Yet, water’d by its od meandering rill 
He hail’d each dale beneath the umbrageous hill; 
And, heedlefs, there how far their foliage ftray’d 
View’d the fame afpins fhiver down the glade ! 
Though oft, when evening flill’d the elimm ering air, 
He faw ttrange phantoms rife and tremble there. 
Now dart o’er all the marfa an azure ray, 
Now fulphrous glic ie, now purph th, faint away ; 
As many a vi 5 3 -fend, with treacherous aim, 
Laugh 'd, as the wifon rofe and ting’d the Rame ’! 
wee we Saas RaTIN tae wR © anaes — —— 
HISTORY. 
SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
W JE had intended to enter much at large into a confideration of the pre. 











4 


fent moft extraordinary and alarming ftate of the Luropean Contin ent, 
where they, whofe peculiar duty it is to inftil and to propagate fonnd princi- 
ples, and the necefjity of an upright and bone® con duct, into the minds of 


aur whom they are dettined to govern, have themfelves imbibed. prin: ipl Sy 


and ad pted a line of conduct, at variance with every eftablified inaxim of 
political i Lite egrit Ys a nd in direct hoftility to all received notions of ir Gd faith 
and common honefty among Princes ; we had intended, we fay, to en! large on 
this momentous fubject, but, having received a review of the pe Lites ate of 


Europe from a Corefpondent, we fhall lay that before our readers, inftes d of 
our own Summary, fubjoining any remasks which may to us appear neceflary 
or expedient. 
TO THz LDITOR. 
SIR, 

HOWEVER much our opinions may on fome points differ, F conclude 
‘gpa 4 thor: revicw of the political State of Europe wall not be unac- 

ceptable 
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ceptable to you or to your numerous readers. I fhall, therefore, upon this 
prefu npiion, venture to proceeed in detatling my ideas upon the relative 
fi'uations of this country and of France, as far as regards the general peace of 
Europe. 

That the Government of this country-is ready to make peace, and has ale 
ready muanifefied ihe moik decided difpofition to actain that defirable object, 
[have no doubt, and upon terms the moit liberal to oar enemies ; though, by 
this, I do not mean to fay, that t he y are not eq ally honourable to ol urfelves, 
and fuch as the mation hath a jut right to expect from our multiplied fuc- 
ceffes inevery part of the world: I st i this affertion without hefitation ; 
for have we not been uniformly victorious to All our nayal operations? And 
have we not made great and almott innumerable territorial conquetts in all 
quarters ? 

In Atia, and the Afiaric feas, there is fearcely any thing left in the hands 
of our enemies worth our confideration, France and Holland are driven out 
of, and difpotfeiled of, their fettlements on that continent ; and we hold, in 
truft, the Portuguefe and Danith efteblithments. The Datch have alfo loft 
all theie iflinds and pofleiiions in the Afiatic feas, except Batavia; and, be- 
fides thefe acquiliitions, we and the native powers, our allies, have conquered, 
and now poilefs the whole kingdom of My fore. 

In Aj re. we have obtained the extenfve and valuable fetilement of the 
Cape ot Good 1 Hope e, with the Iiland of Goree. 

In South America, we poffefs the whole of the Dutch fettlements, as well 
as all their illands and thole of France in the Charibean feas, except the 
French ifland of Guadaloupe. The extenfive and valuable Spanith illand of 
Trinidada is alfo in our poffeilion; and fo are the French iflands of St. 
Pierre and Miguelon on the coaft of North America. 

In Europe, we have eftablithed ourfelves, upon the little rocks of Marcou, 
even on the very coaft of our implacable enemy. We have alfo fubdued the 
iiland of Minorca, with the impenetrable rock and fortrefs of Malta; and, 
lait of all, we have nearly, if not entirely, reconquered, for the ‘Turk, the 
whole of Ee gypt, of which France had difpoflefled him, contrary to every 
prine iple iat has hitherto governed the civilized world; for, under the mafk 
of friendihip, Bonaparte attacked and overturned the Turki fh authority, and, 
in its place, eft ablithed a government, compofed of the difconterited part of 
the natives, fubfervient and modelled to his ew7//, 

This con duc, as far as regards Bonaparte individually, might, in fome 
OeBrees be qualified, by confidering him as merely the agent and inftrument 

his predec effors, the revolutiongry, governors of France. Bonaparte’s 
‘niuslien is, however, now to be viewed ina very different light. very 
act of the French mation muit be placed to his account ; for his Will is the 
Laz. 

That France withes for and requires peace there cannot be a queftion, and 
who will not admit, that the c onquelts the has made, however much the prin 
ciples which have s€tuited her in obtaining them may be deprecated, fairly 
entitle her to Jiberal concefions for herfelf and her allies ; and that we have 
the means of granting them, there is not a doubt, in confequence of our al. 
rmott invariable fuccefies and innumerable conquefts, without having any 
thing toafkin return. For, after this long and arduous contelt, there is not, 
at this time, one foot of Britifh territory, in any qua irter of the globe, pof- 
feffed by our enemies, * But to be indemnified, in a certain d 


lepree, for the 
expences we have incurred, and the unparalleled exertions, which this nation 
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104 HISTORY. 
has made, in fhpport of the civilized world, is‘ only what is fair avid 
jut. 


Befides, as France extends her integra! dominion, fo fhould we encreafe and 
augment our colonial poffeifions and foreign fettlements, not merely with a 
View to the individual intereft and fecurity of this country, but in order that, 
by a certain equality of power being thus preferved, between the two nations, 
the reft of Europe might not be left entirely at the Wi// and Mercy of France; 
which nothing but the balance, that Great Britain has kept in the fcale, could 
have hitherto prevented. ‘Therefore fhould Europe furvive the deftructive 
principles which influenced the French revolution, and which, in their fullett 
extent, appear, even at this moment, to govern Bonaparte, fhe will have to 
owe her falvation, under Providence, to this happy, envied and proud 
ifland. Happy under all ovr burthens, compared with the reft of mankind. 
Envied, of courfe, we muft be for ail the bleffings we enjoy ; and proud, we 
ought to be, of having preferved, inviolate, our unrivalled conftitution in 


Church and State; and of having, at the fame time, prevented the reft of 


Europe, melancholy as the fituation of the continental powers appears to be, 
from being fwallowed up by France and the deftructive, anarchical principles 
which hove, for thefe laft ten years, governed her. 

Experience and the examples, which France has exhibited to thofe 
powers of Europe that may yet be confidered as independent of her au- 
thority or her influence, might, it is fair to fuppofe, have taught them 
that their danger is increafed by their connection with her. ‘To her de- 
clared enemies fhe oppofes her force, and avows her deftructive principles ; 
but, to her friends, fhe does what is tenfold worfe :—thete, the employs 
her addrefs to divide and diftraét, and, by her fecret agents, her doctrines 
are infufed throughout their dominions ; and the very principles of Ja- 
cobinifm appear to influence their actions. 

If we look to Prutlia, and the conduct of her minifters, what is there te 
éntitie that country to a more favourable confideration than France. Was 
pot Prutlia amongft the firft to enter the lifts againit France and her princi- 
ples? And was fhe not alfo the firft who feceded and imbibed the very 
principles fhe came forward to oppofe? For what, but French jacobin 
principles, has governed her conduct fince her pacification with that 
country ? Has not Pruttia, becaufe the King, our gracious Sovereign, took 
efficacious fieps to repel the unjuftifiable proceedings of the late Emperor 
of Ruilia, and his Northern Allies, contrary to every jutt principle, feized 
on, and retained poffeilion of the EleCtorate of Hanover ; and, at the very 
infiant of this a& of aggreflion, his Pruffian Majefly’s fubjeéts were re- 
ceived and treated, in all the ports of the Britifh empire, as thofe of the 
mott favoured nation. 

But it is not here only, that the conduct of the Pruffian government is repre- 
henfible. For, if it be pottibie, it isdoubly fo by the declaration * that hasbeen 
made by M. Von Dohm to the Chapter of Munfler, and by that of the Pruflian 
Ambailador to the Miniiiers, from the States of the Empire, at the Court of 
Vienna, wherein they fay, ‘* That his Pruflian Majefty is determined to de- 

* The Chapter of Muntter did, however, on the Oth inftant, in defiance 
ef thefe Declarations of Pruffia and France, proceed to the e/edtion of a 
Prince Bifhop, and have chofen the Arch Duke Anthony, a brother of the 
Emperor ; a little time will, therefore, (thew what fteps his Pruffian Ma- 
jetty and the Chief Conful will take to annul this election, or whether they 
wilt, for the prefeut, patlively accede te it. 
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clareénull any eleCtion that may be made to the vacancy occafioned by the 
death of the Elector of Cologne, till the feventh article of the peace of 
Luneville is carried into effeét, though it fhould even be fan@ioned by the 
Chief and Head of the Empire, according to the forms of the conftitution 
that have hitherto held thofe States together compofing the German Em- 
ire.” Thefe proceedings have keen fupported by a note of the French 
minifter Talleyrand, to the Diet of Ratifbon, in which the French govern- 
ment exprefs themfelves to the fame effect. Are not thefe acts of Pruflia 
truly jacobinical ? And are they not worthy even of France herfelf? It is 
eftablithing an imperium in imperio, and mutt ultimately lead, without ‘ome 
new and extraordinary events occur, to the utter deftruction of both Pruflia 
and Auftria. Indeed, the fubtle policy of Bonaparte, has fo completely 
enveloped them, that he has been enabled, at /#7//, to play them off againtt 
each other. he want of integrity in their minifters has afforded him the 
opportunity to do this, and thereby to make mankind believe that monarchs 
and their governments are actuated by the fame principles’ which govern 
France; and that it is only from felf-intereft, that they openly oppofe 
them. 

At one period Bonaparte holds out to Auftria the EleCtorate of Bavaria 
as an indemnity for her hereditary provinces in the Low Countries, and the 
other facritices which the made to France at the peace of Campo Formio. 
At another, he ofters to Pruifia the Ele&torate of Hanover, and the fecu- 
larization of the Ecclefiaftical States to counterbalance the influence of 
Auftria, the chief and head of the empire. He has but little difficulty in 
perfuading Pruffia, that the fecret views of Auftria were to crufh her 
lifing power; and, whenever it may be expedicut for him to hold out 
new lures to Auttria, he will, with equal facility, perfuade Her that the 
fubverfion of the German conftitution, and the {ubjugation of the power 
of Auftria were the fole objets of Pruffia. 

Thus are thefe two great powers influenced in their proceedings towards 
each other, by the crafty policy and deitruétive principles which govern 
Bonaparte and modern France ;—a fatal infatuation feems to have feized 
them, and heaven only knows where it will ftop. 

If the internal fcenes of anarchy and horror, which have been exhibited 
in France, during the whole courfe of the Revolution, are not fufficient to 
warn them of their danger, have they not before them the melanchols 
example of Savoy, of Genoa, of Tufcany, of Naples, of Venice *, of Hol- 
land, and even of the free and innocent Swifs, all of whom have, by the 
arms and principles of France, been fubdued and fubverted. 

To this difmal picture may be added, the once great and proud, but 
now fallen and degraded monarchy of Spain, which is only fuftered to 
bear a femblance of regal authority, becaufe it anfwers Bonaparte’s purpole 
better to keep it fo at prefent, than entirely to fubvert it. 

It is true, that there is a king in Spain, but it is equally true, though 
not openly avowed, that the Conful’s brother Lucien, the French Ambaf- 
fador at Madrid, is Viceroy over him. As a proof of this, has he not 
obliged the Spanifh Monarch to declare war againft Portugal ? And has 
he not alfo difallowed the peace which was concluded between the two 
powers, till farther concefiions were made by Portugal ? And has net Bon- 
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* In this Revolution, Bonaparte took care to make Aufiria the principal, 
after he had appropriated the Venetian fleet, and what moveable wealth 


he could called, to the fervice of France. 
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aparte poffeffed himfelf of nearly the whole marine of Spain? In the 
port of Breft he has fifteen >pan ith thips of the line, which have been 
there fince the fummer of 1799; and has he not now taken poileflion of 
the remaifider that are in the port of Cadiz, amounting to, at leatt, twenty 
fail more, together with the forts and arfenal ? What is Spain then but a 
province of France ? And what can Portugal expect or hope to be, but 
annexed to this dependency? Bonaparte bas, at this time, an army of near 
40,000 men, either upon, or not very diftant from, the frontier of Po:tu- 
gal, and ready at the fhorteft notice te overrun and piilage the whole of 
that country. Much moveable wealth he would undoubtedly find, and 
as his neceflities are great; his Gemands will keep pace with them. Por- 
tugal muft, therefore, g> on in her concellions and facrifices, or truft to 
the merciful kindnefs and forbearance of a French army. Ponaparte has 
evinced a double policy in his war with Portugal. He has not only 
brought that country to a fituation wpICn | is truly "de ‘plorable, but he has, 
by gecting an al rmy into Spain, under the cloak of auxiliaries, poilelfed 
hiniclf coniplete ly of the refources qnd fyvereignty of that kingdom. It 
is therefore immaterial to him, whether the fhadow of the mon irchy re- 
mains or not, fo long as unis WILL is obeyed, and the Powers on the Contt- 
nent can be led to believe that Spain preferves her independence. 

No man can fuppo ve, that Ronaparte’s forbearance proceeds from any 
pric iple of confideration tor the Spanith monarch, or his pe wie, no! 
it is mere ly becaufe he has already aloft all the advantages from dz vice- 
regal daminton over that country, that he could derive from the adminittra- 
Sil of Aro-con ful 5, were Spain revolutionized into a filter republic, Auf- 
tria and Pruflia might alfo, by fuch a proceeding, be brought to fee their 
approaching faté, and thereby be led to form that cor ine¢ tion and co-ope- 
tation, for their mutaal defence and prefervation, which can ala: ine pre- 
ferve their exiftence, as monarchies, againft the power and intr gues of 
brance, 

In this ftate of wretched ear tom ee the Governments of Spain an: 
Portugal, to the veto of the chief Coutul, whofe wild ambition appears to 
keep pace with the fuccefs that has attended the whole of his revolution- 
ary Government. Indeed, the internal as well as external relations of 
Frauce have atlumed fo very different an appearance, fince Bonaparte has 
direGed her councils and her forces, that the Government may now be 
confidered as permanent, for it has not only been acknowledged by all the 
Continental Powers, but even by this country alfo. 

Bonaparte, therefore, to fill up the meafure of his am*ition, is now, eng 
tiched as he is with the fpoils and plunder of Spain and Portugal, con- 

templating the means of driving this country to acces de to fuch conditions 
for a pa cificatio nas h; c may that 1k P re pcr io dié tate, 

With this view, he holds out the imiprac beable threat of invading Eng- 
land, as a wear ab eget il intention ; but whether he will ever be rath 
en-ugh to make fuch an attempt, time alone can difcover. Of the refult, 
however, manny the enterp Ye be made, there can be but one opinion, 

which is, that total d ifcomafiture and dettruction muft fall upon thole ui- 
foriunate beings, may are employed in th expedition, 

‘That Ireland is and has, dur ing the whole of the war, been an object on 
which every Government in Fracce, fince the Rerolatic n, have fixed theit 
eyes, there is no doubt; but there are other great and important points 
to which Bonaparte’s attention is alio duedted, viz. Jamaica and the 
Brazils. 
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In the event, therefore, of his not attacking Ireland, with his whole 
haval force, that s, with the Combined Fleet now in Brett, and an army 
‘of at leatt 25,000 men, the Brazils will be his firft ob ect, and, in that 
cafe, Ireland may probably only be threatened till the clofe of the year 
1802, when, if he be not content with the conqueit of thofe moft 
productive and valuable ‘Tranfatlantic Settlements, a grand attempt will 
be made to fubdue tt. 

By the potest on of Portugueze America, Bonaparte would be more 
than doubly indemnified for the lofs of E: ypt, admitting (or which there 
is fo much pro bability) that we thall have difpoths {Hed ‘bim of it. Por 
the wealth that France would derive trom the ae luce of thofe extentfive 
and fertile territories, befides the new fources which would arife for her 
manufactures muit be sacaleglahies. 

The trade which ee now carries on, with thofe and her African 






Colonies, is greater than that which any other European Nation (except 
Great Brit ain) maintains by means of its colonies. With regard to France, 
however, this obfervation can only be conficered as appliceble to ber pre- 


fent Senet on, as every bod y knows that, pre vious to thé Revclation, the 
esployed, in her commercial intercourfe, with her potieflions in St. Do- 
mingo alone, more tonnage (and nearly double the number of feamen) 
than Great Britain did with the whole of her Welt india Hiands, Jamaica 
included ; confequertly, when her additional trade with Guadaloupe, 
Miartinigue, St. Lucie, &c. were put into the teale, her Weit India come 
merce muft be far greater than that of this country. 

This confiituted the principal fource « f ib cr mercantile marine, and from 
this branch of her navigation, was her milifary niarine chiefly tormed, bie 

* Levant trade was alfo more confiderable than thet of this country, but i 
did not contribute, in any great degree, towards fupplying the means o 
manning her fleet. In any other branch cf navi: tion, Brance cerlaluby 
was not a rival of this counfry. 

Indeed, it is owing to the wonderful extent and magnitode of our mer- 
cantile marine, that we are, at this moment, enabled to maintain our 
ground, and thereby prevent the entire fubverfion of every efiablifhment 
in Europe. The various branches of our navigation and eommerce may be 
arranged under the followi ing heads, viz. ‘Lhe entire confling trade of the 
United Kingdom, the Fitheries at ha yne, the Newfoundland Futhery 1 _ 
| the Greenland Fifhery ‘Trade, the South Whale Fithery Trade, which is 
" now become very confiderable; the Coal Trade, the Baltic and EF: m Sea 

Trade, the Portugal Trade, the Mediterranean and [talian Trade, the A- 
frican Trade, the Britith American Trade, and the trade to the United 
States, tocether with the Eaft and Weft India ‘Trade; in which various 
branches of navigation there are collectively employed and regiftered, ace 
cording to the moft ungueftionable authority, * 17,205 Britith vedlels, 
an = in burthen to 1,660,481 tous, and navigated (allowing one man 
for every 12 tons) by 138,873 men. ‘This is by tar the great {t mercantile 
marine that ever be longed to any one nation; and from this grand fource 
our mili/ary marine is confequently fopplied. France has fo fully felt the 
etieG of this, that the will excrt ge ef rt to reduce our maritime 
power and commercial profperity. It was, ii iced, with this view, that 


the potietied herfelf, by the moll unye ftifiable means, of Egypt, and the 
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* See Lord Liv erpegl’s lnuwoduGion to lis Difcourfe on Neutyal Navi- 


gation, page 21. | 
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fame principles will induce her to attack the Brazils, which, with 12 or 14 
fail of the line, a few frigates, and fhips arms en flute, and 12 or 14,090 
men would become an eafy and certainly a moft valuable conqueft. 

The riches, extent, and population of the country would, in a very few 
yerr (fay 25) render it of more value to l'rance, than all her foreign pdf- 
feffions united. !t would alfo give her, either, diretly or indirect'y, the 
command of the whole of Spanith America, whether the Spanifh mo- 
narchy wa /u//ired to exift or not. 
terrupt. if not t» command, in a very material degree, our Katt India trade 
in any future war, as well as afford her the means of carfying on oftenfive 
operations againit our potleiiions in that quarter, by colle¢ting, at the Bra- 
ails, her naval and military forees dettined for fuch fervice. Exclufive of 
thefe confiderations, we fhould be deprived of the great bene ‘fit, which we 
now derive trom the fric ndly reception we e rege from the Portuguefe 
governments at. St. Salvador and Rio di Janeiro, where our Eaft India 
trade conftantly touch to refreth their crews and take in water, and wher? 
every accommodation is afforded them. 

The fate of the Portuguefe colonial governments is, however, fuch, that, 
like the colonies of Spain, the natives are ready to receive, with open 
arms, the firft foreign torce that fhall prefent itfelf, with profeffians of al- 
Jeviating their burthens and meliorating their condition. 

Should Bonaparte, therefore, be determined upon making an attempt 
on the Brazils, and fucceed in attaining the point of attack in fafety, there 
cannot be a doubt, but that he will, as ufual, have recourtfe to the expe- 
dient of making the people revolt againft their government, and thereby 
render them e/viaiy inftvmental in fabverting the Portuguefe authority. 
and in eftabli(hing that of France in its ftead. 

Vhat minifters have foreteen this intention there cannot be a doubt, and that 
our gallant aud — ditiinguifhed Admiral, who now commands, with the 
moft unremitting zeal and attention, the fleet off Breft, will do all that human 
power is capable o é to counteract and deteat all the enemy’s projeéts, is mott 
certain. But the moment for the departure of this, or any other expedition, 
will be, when the equinoétial wefteriy gales fhall have driven our fleet = 
port, and the Breft flect fhall be enabled, by the firft change of wind, t 
put to fea, before the Britith fleet can have had time to refume its wrth ; 
or when, by a ttrong eatterly gale, our fleet may be driven fo far from the 
land, th: ut, under cover of a dark night, or thick weather, the enemy may} 
make their etcape before it be afcertained that they have left their port. Under 
all thefe circumttances, the fituation of Portugal is, at this time, truly cri- 
tical, and the interefts of this country are fo much connected with her 
fate, that we are, from imperious neceflity, called upon, not only to take 
the moft effeGtual fteps to ferve and protect our unfortunate ally, but to 
counteract thofe probable views of the enemy, which would fo immediately 
tend to accomplith her ruin, and, at the fame time, promote the profpe- 
rity and aggrandifement of Franc ‘e, to the prejudice of the maritime and 
commercial interefts of this country. 

Whatever, therefore, may be Bonaparte’s views, a little time muft de- 
velope. 

If he obtains poffeflion of the Brazils, Portugal ceafes to be an inde- 


pendent flate, and will again become a province of Spain; both of thefe 


countries will then be fubject to France. 
To avert this threatened evil, appears to be an obje& of the greateft im- 
portance to this nation, and that it will be prevented, there cannot be-a 
doubt, 


And it would further enable her to in-— 
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doubt, if the military refources of the country, confidcring the compli- 
cated and almoft innumerable fervices, upon which our troops are now em- 
ployed and divided, will admit of it. At all events, it feems abfolutely ne- 
ceilary, in order to prevent the Brazils from falling into the hands of 
France, that the operations of the enemy fhould, in fome way or other, be 
anticipated. 

Whether naval protection alone will be fully adequate to this purpofe, 
may be a matter of confideration ; but that it would go far towards fruftrat- 
ing the intention of the enemy, there can be but_ little doubt. _And if 
other prefling and important fervices would admit of allotting fem ful of the 
line, with a proportionate number of fhips of the inferior claffes (for 
much would depend upon a proper diflpc fition of the laft mentioned vef. 
fels, to communicate early intelligence of the approach of an encmy) where 
could fuch a force be better employed, than in protecting thole valuable 
chlonies again(t our inveterate enemy? It would be vanity in Bonaparte 
to think of, or pretend to, carry on hoftilities againf{t this country, without 
he could fuccced in this projeét, or in that of an invofion of Ireland, or 
the conqueft of Jamaica, unlels, indeed, he. were to renew his continental 
war, and could fubdue and tubvert all the powers around him: for the 
whole of his eftablifhments, civil, military, and mar ne, are now and have 
been, for near theie laft twelve months, maintained and iupported by the 
refources of France, and the comparatively |\mall aid which be may have de- 
tived from the finances of Spain, and the contributions of Portugal, 

This was not the cafe when Bonzparte was carrying on a fucceistul con- 
tinental war; then his armies were not only iubiifled, paid, and cloathed 
ky the produee, contributions, and plunder of his enemies, but he was 
gonftantly deriving aid, to the public treaiury, from the countries in the 
polleflion of his troops. It 1s true, that he has provided for the fupport 
of a part of his army by fending troops into Spain and Hollend, which 
fubjugated countries mutt fubtift, cloath, and pay them; and he farther 
compels Spain, though on the verge of national bankruptcy; to keep up 
the whole of her naval eftablifhment at his aifpotal, Indeed, it ts now al. 
molt entirely in his polleilion, for exclufive of the divition of the Spanifh 
fleet that is now in Breft Water, the remameacr of the marine of Spain, that 
is on this fide the Atlanuc, is taken po telion of by the French Admiral 
Truguet, and is now equipping im ihe Port of Cadiz under his auction 
and command, Whether Boneparte jas {ent any perion to feize on the 
divifion of the Spanith fleet at the Havannah is not yet avowed; but, if 
credit may be given to public report, there is every reaion to conclude that 
the late fudden change in the marine department at the Havanosh, and the 
dilgrace of the principal perions holding authority end comune in it, was 
only a preparatory ftep to the transferring of the Fleet to the duihormiy ood 
dilpofal of the Chiet Coniul. 

The Fleet of Portugal wall alio fall into his hands, if the Portugue'e do 
not provide for its lafety, by giving or ‘ers tothe re!pective commanders of 

their different fhips, upon an emergency. to plece themic ve dor the 
protection of Great Britain, or provitionelly to jor any aids dorce for 
the defence of their Colomes. 

The firft ftep, towards this meafure, to he tekcu ty the Poriuguefe Go 
vernment, 1s to fend from Europe the whole of thea navar foree t! 

be now in Portugal, and to colleGe at as cic Brozils, where it 
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tribute to the defence of thofe colonies, and be farther from the gralp of 
he Conful. 

The fleet of Holland, he has taken, with the country, already under 
his protect ion, and ev ery exe riton is making, at } te raft. ince, lo get tha 
flect ready for fea. The Dutch have certainly made great efforts to reore 
iheir marine, and have, notwithitsnains ps very gre: it lo 5 they op 
fuftained, during the prefent dontelt, (ior we have taken no lets th 125 
Sail of the fine and 31 frigates from them) now a force cf not lefs sat 12 
fail of the linc, pate in a fiste to proceed to fea. Whether the Conlul 
will employ this force, after it {hall be all collected in the Texel, (which is 
his farft object with it,) in conveying a French army to Ireland, forthe in. 
vation of that co untry, of wifether he will permit the Dutch to indu 
themfelves with the idea of reconquering the Cape of Good Hope or their 
South American Settlements. with Piench auxiliaries, is a matter of more 
{peculation. But that he will oblige them to rik therr fleet in fome | at 
tile atrempt againft the interefls of this country, and with a view to hrs 
Own aggrandizement, there cannot be a doubt. Whatever may be their 
fuccels, the whole of the advantages will be placed to the account of 
France, as the conguefts will be mace by her troops, and coniequenily re- 
tained in their poficthon ; While, on the other hand, defeat or capture would 
re(tand fall en tucly upon the Dutch. 

It is neceifary mow to recur once more to the fituation of Portuga 12 

Ie may be faid by B vada and undoubtedly it will be faia by him, that, 
in the event of our takin any Reps for the defence and preiervation of 
the Brazils, they were ie, Par a with the acquielcence of Portugal, and 
that lucha proceeding, on her part, could not but be conftrued into a view 
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Jation of the peace that has lotely been concluded between France and Spang 
and Portugal: and that. therefore, nothing fhort ef the diflolution of her 
Government, and the plus der of the kingdom fieuld fatisty him, 

It mey, however, le efked, whether cur forbearance, to fecure thefe va- 
Juable colonies (ihe Brazils) from the power of Frenee, would rttard, for 
one moment, the fote of Portugal. No! certamly not! For, if Bonap. rte 
were to fucceed in obtains eo] ollefion of them, Portugal would, tO tfane- 


quill:ze the apprehenfions of Spain, fer the lafety of her own South Ame. 


rican pollciiens, be imfiant!y annexed to her as a province, and the Portu. 
a 7 , 
gece sya mnharcay CGwuisolvec, 
Ls ie s 4 1 , 
bhe fate of the Mother Country by this argument, appears to be ded 


cided, but elrhoucsh fhe may again fink into a Province of Spain, {til 


; ‘7 z ’ i> 
Tid: shit ne] peueinons in the Brazils * be iccured to the Houle of raganza, t y 
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* The fea coaft of the Portuguefe Settlements, is reckoned to be 2000 
miles. les ‘ ho undat it Ss are the rive | i) of t! © Am: Zons ati d the » PP} lata. |] He 
— ? FS Tr 4) Lid . ¥ ' ? { ) , , ad . 
chief } ct ifts of ed CK untry are the hneft ug arS, fob COCO, imc 1p, Ipccas 


cuanha, hides, balfam of c: paibo, and Brozil wood, ‘The trade is very great 
and merealiny yearly, owing, in fome degree, to its proximity to th e coaft 
Africa and the Portugueze Settlements there, from whence they import 
into the Brazils between zo and «9 coe Slaves annually. Ameneft the 
principal imports into Portugal, from thofe valuable colonies, are 20,000 
Pides and near 4.000.0 0 in gold, The returns are of great eaperienior © to 
tits Country, met a 5orh part being the produce or manufacture of Por: 
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our anticipating the enemy in his hdltile attempts againft them, and we 
Should thereby be eaabled to reftore, to that [luftrious Houfe, its royal au. 
thority in the Kingdoms and Provinces which are at prefent fubjeét to the 
dominion of Portugal ia South America, and, by the emigration of the 
loyal pert of the Fortuguete nation with their Prince. would foon become, 
under a wile lovercign, one of the sreate!t nations inthe world. Wohere- 
as, as long as the ieat of Government fhould remain in Europe, even ad- 
mitting that Portug t daould ftill exift as an independent State, it muit al. 
ways be confidered, comparatively with the nations around it, as a weak 
and infignihicant power. 

‘This ts che light, in which I have feen and confidered the proceedings 
and intentions of Bonaparte, and in this view of the flate of things, it 
is fearcely pofiible to entertain any reasfona>le hope of peace, Tf his ob. 
jett however, fo > gen erally defirable, might very probably be accomplifhed by 
wie conjoint mediition of the Empe rors of Germony and Ruffia, lupported by 
the whole of thew forces, bt under the y le and en tire command of th at preat, 
tilufrious, ¢ sxemplary, and moft diftinguifhe t Prince and General the Arche 
Duke Charles of Aufiria, who is at length placed, by his Auguit Brorher, 
the KE SSP at the head of his Majefty s Counc! Is, for which clevated 
ftation, his high rank and relp! endent talents fo ; mply em tify him. 

ae nhout this powerful interference on the pat of their Imperial Ma- 
jel lies, or fome extraordinary and unforeleen event, a continuation of hofle 
lities, between this country and France appears, at present, to be mevite 
able. 

I am, Sir, 


AMICUS. 





The pid ure whic =h our corre foonde nt has here diawn of the prefent {tote 
of Eu: ope, 4a pl icture rather fofiened im all its features than ex gectated Ft | 
any one of them, is fuch as mutt hl with alarm every ining that cam ref} sie 
ferioufly on the rain which now threatens the civilized world; or feel 
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: . 
propeny for the al WOm meV, b} c © piegu noes of alitu tion of public al- 


fairs, without a parallel in the hiflory of the Muropean werd. 
a i _ ' ae Ae 
Fwo grand objects prefents themicives to the obuervent mind, to heighter 
this picture, all famentable as it is. “The rebelion, which hes recentiy 
b { ken out In t | C ‘Turk } rr “Pr 8 } Th bam eon “t+ } ; f of 
} VOT) Ul i ne irkiin terrilary in 2ur P >; the immturrections in sd OO} - 
wa nd Dain tia; the continuance of PAswan OcLiou’s ievolt, and the 
seizure of the important fortrels Of Beler.de, by the secellious Jomiitaries, 
‘lr: ‘ , . , ° 
Phele revouutionary movements, miiligated, encouraged, and cirected by 
French Een nitiar ICS, conf{titute One of the forimida bie ol jects to which we 
allude. ‘he other, on which our correfpondent has touched tut ilbghtly, 
and not with that fierioulnels which its importance unquettionably cde- 
ferves; isthe immente landing crmy, of the French quartered on Inde- 
pendant States, and by thein, exclulive iVy p ad, ahiGg Mhalafalnca, without. 
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gal. Amoneft the pri neipal are the Brith woclicns and hardwares. Fora 
particular and concie del ription of the Broails tee a work, entitled © An 
Account of the Eure pean Settlements in Ameri a,’ faid to be written by 
the late Right tignourable Edmund Burke, and publibed by Dudlicy, 
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a12 HISTORY. 


Gxpence of expenee to the Republic. This army, very lately, amounted 
to 175,000 men!—With fuch a body of troops fo dilpofed, what fecurity 
has Europe, for the maintenance of her tranquillity or the prefervation of 
her independence? What eafy means docs {uch an army fupply for kind- 
ling the revolutionary flame in every part of the Cabinet, for the eafy fub. 
veriion of every Government, and for the prompt deftruttion of every 
throne ?—This object alone, we fhould think, and fo, in any former period, 
would every wife Statefman have thought, conftitutes an obftacle tuthcient- 
ly powerful to preclude the poflibility of peace. 

As to the permanence of the prefent Government of France, we will ad- 
mit that the appearance of it is fuch as to juftify she Britith Miniftry, all 
circumftances confidered, to enter into a negociation with it. But they 
know little of its nature, and flill lefs of the individual on whofe life its 
continuance effentially depends, who really fuppofe that it poffetics any one 
principle of ftability ; aX Hy only the uncertain fupport of the army, 
to whole bayonets it is indebted for its exiftence. 

Such is the fufpicion which perpetually haunts the mind of this gloomy 
tyrant, that, whenever, he grants a private audience, he is guarded by two 
Mamelukes, with drawn fabres, and fecured againft the too near approach of 
the perlon admitted to the honour of a conference, by a partition in the 
room, with an aperture in the centre, from the oppofite fides of which the 
couyerfation is holden!—All his aétions, all his movements, betray the 
fame fuf{picion, and are marked by fimilar precautions. 

Had Morean who poileffes the confidence of the troops in a much greater 
degree than Buonaparte, and who is, moreover unftained by the crimes 
which ftamp his rival with infamy indelible, been endued with an ambitious 
and enterprifing fpirit, he would, long fince, have hurled the Conful from 
his throne. How, then, can that Government be fuppofed permanent, 
which naturally depends on the exiftence of an individual, which itfelf de. 
pends on the abfence of that fpirit in another, the exertion of which would, 
12 a moment, deftroy him? But the whole of Europe is in fuch a critical 
and precarious flate at this moment, as feems to portend fome near and dread- 
ful explofion, Certain it is, that things cannot long remain as they are ; if 
peace be not f{peedlily concluded, and in the prefent fituation of affairs, its con- 
clufion is an event extremely improbable, the flames of war will, in all pro. 
bability be extended from one extremity of Europe io the other, 


The Prorrizrons of the Anri-JacoBin Press beg leave to inform 
their Correfpondents, that it is removed to No. 3, Southampton-Street, 
Strand; where all Communications for the Anri-Jacogin Revisw are 
requefted to be addrefled. 








